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The warmest thanks of the author are ac- 
corded to the 380 gentlemen, professional 
vocalists, who, by replying so fully to the 
various questions addressed to them, have 
materially contributed to the practical con- 
clusions of this essay. 

Of the whole number, only ten have de- 
sired to preserve anonymity. A list is pub- 
lished at the end of the book of the majority 
who have been willing to lend the weight 
of their names to their personal testimony. 

L. B. 



PREFACE. 



Prince Henry,—** O monstrons! bnt one half-pennyworth of breed 
to this intolerable deal of sack!** 

First Part of King Henry IV,, Act II., Scene lY. 

Chief Justice,—**. . . Is not yonr voice broken? your wind short? . . .'• 
Falstaff.—*\ . . For my voice,--I have lost it with hollaing and 
singing of anthems.'* 

Second Part of King Henry IV,, Act I., Scene IL 

LiTEBATUBE of all time has associated habits 
of drinking with the art of singing, and hun- 
dreds of lyrics have been written in praise of 
wine as provocative of song. But the alcoholic 
excesses of singers have also occasioned many 
proverbs and dramatic types at their expense. 
These last have been but too often disregarded, 
and the result of the general practice of singers 
in respect to drinking until quite recent times 
has been, that probably no vocal student, or 
indeed, very few accomplished singers, when 
consulting a doctor as to his voice, fails to ask 
the question, "What am I to sing on?" that 

(vii) 
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is, "What alcoholic stimulant do you adyise 
me to take to aid me in the functional perfec- 
tion of my art?" It is this question that I 
have endeavoured to answer in the 'following 
pages, which represent a considerable extension 
of a lecture I recently had the honour to give 
before '* the Society for the Study and Cure of 
Inebriety." 

The reception of that lecture incontestably 
assured me that my belief in the want of 
accurate knowledge and guidance on this mat- 
ter was well founded. The fact that even those 
few critics who disagree with my conclusions 
quote certain traditions regarding beverages 
considered indispensable to vocalists, is as 
much an acknowledgment of this requirement 
as is the more general agreement of the major- 
ity with my views. 

It is of course easy to minimize the import- 
ance of the subject, but I can only say that I 
should not have entered into it if a matured 
experience had not convinced me that the 
career, and not seldom the life of a large num- 
ber of professional voice users is cut short 
prematurely by unwise, though not always 
excessive indulgence in alcohol. 

It is obviously difficult to mention names, 
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but I have professional and personal knowledge 
of no less than four singers in the first rank of 
Italian opera who have come to a premature 
death by neglect of alcoholic moderation, and 
I could add a much larger list of sad cases 
where the achievement of equal fame was 
perhaps unattainable, but where at least a good 
livelihood might have been gained, but for the 
same obstacle. 

I trust that perusal of this essay will con- 
vince my critics of all classes that I have 
endeavored to be strictly impartial, for I have 
spared no trouble to represent the opinions of 
partisans on each side of the question in all its 
various aspects. 

The results of my s);atistics have exceeded 
my expectations. I can hardly imagine any 
C)ne contending that they do not satisfactorily 
dispose of, at least, the one tradition that it is 
any more necessary to take stimulants as an 
aid to vocal exercise than to any other mental 
or mechanical vocation. Such a general con- 
sensus of opinion on this point could hardly 
have been possible twenly-five years ago, and it 
represents to the thoughtful mind how much 
good has recently been achieved by the 
increase of knowledge on matters concerning 
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personal health. Last, but by no means least, 
it is an answer from another point of view to 
those who think that the temperance cause has 
been attended by barren results. 

The tempertoce movement was bom of the 
revulsion of feeling against the growing intem- 
perance of many centuries, and its value should 
be recognized not only by those who abstain 
entirely, but also by those who have thereby 
been led to examine the question, and are 
agreed that there is necessity to enforce 
moderation. Perusal of these pages should 
indicate that, while the somewhat narrow path 
of total abstinence offers no hindrance to the 
voice-user, the broader and more agreeable one 
of temperance must be confined to strict limits 
if functional health is to be maintained; and 
that, in spite of solitary examples of excellence 
coupled with excess, transgression of these 
bounds of moderation will lead as certainly to 
deterioration of quality and of duration of 
functional ability as it does to the impairment 
and abbreviation of life itself. 

Incidental to the question of alcohol, and by 
an almost natural sequence, I have thought it 
well to give some information regarding the 
influence of tobacco on voice use, and though 
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the practice of smoking would appear to be 
more general than that of drinking, there is 
enough evidence to show that it can effect no 
good purpose in relation to the voice, and is 
capable of inflicting considerable injury there- 
upon. 

In concluding this somewhat long preface it 
is perhaps hardly necessary to add that, though 
I have drawn all my statistics and deductions 
from the point of view of the singer, my con- 
elusions will equally apply to the no less 
important callings of the minister, lawyer, sen- 
. ator and actor, as well as to all who desire to 
have a pure and enduring voice. 

36, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 

MarcJh iS85. 
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''The division of the soienoe of medicine among 
specialists has taken place naturally in the conrse of 
events which oonld not be hindered. For the partial 
separation of medicine, first from the other natural 
sciences, and now into sections of its own, has been due 
to the increase of knowledge being far greater than the 
increase of individual mental power. 

• •••.• 

" The fault of specialism is not in narrowness, but in 
the shallowness and the belief in self-sufficiency with 
which it is apt to be associated. If the field of any 
specialty in science be narrow it can be dug deeply. In 
science, as in mining, a very narrow shaft, if only it be 
carried deep enough, may reach the richest stores of 
wealth, and find use for all the appliances of scientific 
art Not in medicine alone, but in every department of 
knowledge some of the grandest results of research and 
of learning, broad and deep, are to be found in mono- 
graphs on subjects that, to the common mind, seemed 
small and trivial" 

From Sir James Paget 8 ^^ Opening Address** to the 
International Medical Congress, held in London, 1883, 
(" Transactions of the Congress," vol. i pp. 16, 17.) 

This qnotation is from one of the many wise 
sayings, and contained in one of the many noble 

a) 
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addresses of him whom we all agree to honour as 
the orator par excellence of our profession. It 
has been taken as a motto to this essay, hoping 
that it may serve both as reason and excuse 
for my presuming to add to the already by no 
means small stock of literature on the question 
of stimulants in relation to work. Much has 
been written on their influence on the general 
health, and Bichardson^ has treated in his own 
inimitable way of the effects of alcohol on the 
vital organs with some attempt at individual 
application, especially to those of respiration; 
while Reade^ has collected and epitomized the 
experience of many of our greatest thinkers 
and authors as to the effects of stimulants on 
study. 

But it must be confessed that there has been 
too much generalization of the subject by each 
successive writer and speaker, with — to say 
the least of it — insufficient attention to the 
logic of carefully ascertained and duly-balanced 
facts, so necessary for the correction of the 
personal bias of individual minds. The same 



1 Cantor Lectures : Alcohol: its ActUma and its Uses, By B.W. 
Richardson, M. D., F. B. S. Deliyered before the Members of the 
Sooiety of Arts, 1874-75. 

2 Study and Stimulants, By A. Arthur Beade. Manohester: Abel 
Heywood and Sons, 1888, 
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may be said with regard to most of the writ- 
ings against the use of tobacco, excepting in so 
far as relates to its influence on the organ of 
sight, and in a more limited degree on that of 
voice. 

The idea has long been dominant with me, 
that the principle 9f subdivision of the terri- 
tory of observation and thought, which is so 
well expounded in the words of Sir James 
Paget which I have quoted, might be usefully 
extended to that study which it is the function 
of this Society (for the Study and Cure of 
Inebriety) to further; and that in these days of 
specialism, it might be well for representatives 
of each divisional field of human disease to 
apply themselves to investigating the influence 
of alcoholic stimulants on those organs with 
which in the daily exercise of their profession 
they are more immediately occupied. It is in 
such a spirit that this contribution is offered. 

It has been necessary, out of regard to the 
enormous amount of material to be examined, 
to confine the scope of my remarks to an even 
smaller limit than was originally intended; 
but if the field for our thought has been thus 
considerably narrowed, I have endeavoured by 
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tion to ward off the charge of shallowness ; and 
should a favourable verdict on this head be pro- 
nounced, I shall have received by no means the 
least coveted reward of my labours. 

In view of all that has been written, it is 
hardly necessary to consider the effect of stim- 
ulants on the general human economy, and I 
shall therefore not occupy attention in this 
direction, further than may be expedient in 
relation to our present special application. 

The method proposed is, first to give an 
abstract of the literature of the subject of alco- 
hol in relation to its objective and physical 
effects, in other words, to the tissue changes its 
use and misuse may induce on the organs 
exercised in phonation; secondly, to relate my 
own experience in this direction as the result 
of nearly twenty years of special practice with 
diseases of the throat; thirdly, with the aid of 
statistics of the personal habits of a large num- 
ber of professional vocalists, to endeavour to 
come to some conclusion that may serve as 
warning to or encouragement of such as seek 
our advice. 

In thus giving practical effect to our inform- 
ation we must carefully apply our knowledge 
of the general effects of alcohol to the special 
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class of workers now to be considered, so as to 
be able, with the authority of reason, to allow 
moderate indulgence no less than to enforce 
limits of restriction— in other words, to indi- 
cate the special circumstances in which tem- 
perance verges on inebriety in relation to 
voice use. 

In considering the local effects of alcohol on 
the organs of voice, or indeed any particular 
organ, it would be well always to bear in mind 
the very necessary caution of Boehm,^ who 
says: ^^It appears to us essential to declare at 
the very outset that in a number of cases, 
chronic alcoholism is perfectly identical with 
other forms of disease. In other words, that 
the poison of alcohol, either alone or combined 
with other pathological causes, produces bodily 
or mental diseases which in themselves afford 
nothing characteristic of the effects of alcohol. 

To this category belong many cases of 

disease which we often see described as special 
forms of alcoholism, without any claim, ih our 
opinion, to such a designation. We shall gain 
far more insight into the whole question if we 
start with the proposition, that besides the 

8 Von ZiemsaerCB Cyclopaedia^ Article: Poisona^ vol. xvii., p. 
S92. London, 1878. 
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special diseases resulting from the poison, the 
habitual misuse or abuse of alcohol is one of 
those primary causes which combine together 
to generate a great many forms of disease." 

The literature of the subject in regard to 
the vocal organ is very scanty and the informa- 
tion but meagre; although allusions to the 
influence of actual attacks of drunkenness on 
the voice are to be found as far back in medical 
literature as Hippocrates and other ancient 
physicians. I have made extensive search into 
the principal medical works, both general and 
special, in the English, French, and German lan- 
guages, but there is very little to be found of 
such a character as to be of service to our pres- 
ent purpose. I have only found one reference 
in comparative pathology, that quoted by Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, * of Dr. Huss of Stockholm, 
who, "during eight months administered daily 
to three dogs of various ages, but of nearly 
equal size, six ounces of Swedish brandy. 
Intoxication and intense thirst were produced 
by each dose during the first three months, but 
the dogs continued fat and apparently well. In 
the fourth month, the bark of the animals 

* The Physiology of Temperance and Total Abstinence, By W. 
B. Carpenter, M. D.;F. B. S.; <&c. London: Qeor^e Bell and Co.^ 
\881. P, 25. 
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became hoarse and they had a dry cough." 
Lauder Br union '^ says: "In drunkards there is 
a great tendency to chronic catarrh of the 
respiratory passages ; the back of the throat is 
often red and congested. This congestion 
extends down to the larynx, giving rise to 
hoarseness and expectoration of .mucus. It 
very frequently extends also down the smaller 
bronchi, so that drunkards are rarely free from 
some form or other of chronic bronchitis." 
Much of this slight soreness of throat, espec- 
ially of the upper portion — that part common 
to both the food and respiratory tracts — ^with 
"tickliQg sensations and tendency to a little 
cough, especially in the morning," is doubtless 
associated with alcoholic indigestion, as is men- 
tioned in the "Health Primer on Alcohol." * 

The earliest description — and a very detailed 
one it is — of throat consumption in relation to 
alcoholism was given as long ago as 1834. It 
commences, "We have frequently witnessed a 
scrofulous inflammation of the larynx .... a 
very chronic variety of phthisis — in an acute 
form — in persons who had abandoned them- 
selves to the habitual use of ardent spirits, in 

5 Hie Book of Health, Article* The Influence of Stimulants and 
Narcotics, p. 73^ London: Cassell and Co«^ 18QS« 
Q Publwhed by David Bogae^ 
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muddlers, as they are called, who drink at all 
times, but seldom to complete intoxication."! 
:!rhis is precisely the class to which those 
persons belonged in whom Dr. Eichardson, ® 
in 1864, found the disease to which he" gave 
the name of alcoholic phthisis, or the consump- 
tion of drunkards. "They are not a class of 
drinkers of strong drinks, who sleep long, take 
little exercise, and grow heavy, waxy pale— 
'sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights ;' 
on the contrary, they take moderate rest and 
see as much as they can. Neither in the ordin- 
ary sense are they drunkards; they may never 
have been intoxicated in their lives, but they 
partake freely of any and every alcoholic drink 
that comes in their way, and they bear alcohol 
with a tolerance that is remarkable to observers." 
Dr. Edward Smith ® had also anticipated Dr. 
Eichardson on this point by drawing attention, 
two years previously, to the fact that "gin- 
drinking is one of the causes of phthisis." In 
the examination of 1000 patients he found that 
twenty-four per cent, drank freely. 

Authors of special treatises on diseases of the 

^ OyclopcBdia of Practical Medicine, Edited by Forbes, Tweedy, 
and Conolly. Article: Laryngitis^ vol. iii. p. 15. London, 1834. 

8 Cantor Lectures^ pp.. 37, 38. 

9 Qonxumptiom^ p. 241. London: Charohill, 1862. 
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throat in all countries hardly make more than 
passing allusion to the influence of alcohol as 
a predisposing cause of inflammation of the 
windpipe, and for the most part far less stress 
is laid on this point by either English or 
American than by French and German physi- 
cians. " The voice, " as Broue ^® judiciously 
observes, *' is the hygrometer of sobriety, '* 
and there is a common phrase used in Germany 
expressive of the deleterious influence which 
alcoholics exert upon the vocal organs — "Er 
sauft sich die Kehle ab'' (he drinks his 
throat away)." 

Of English writers Eyland, ^ Norton, ^ and 
James ^^ do not allude at all to the influence of 
alcohol on the voice or on diseases of the 
larynx. Mackenzie ^ dismisses it, in considering 
the etiology of laryngitis, with the statement 



10 Hygiime Philoao. cT Artistes Dramatiques, Paris, 1836, ii. p. 
109. 

11 I am indebted for these qnotations to a very able contribation 
to the subject received while these pages pass through the press, and 
oititled, ** Aphonia due to Chronic AlcoJiolism^" by Ethelbert CarroU 
Morgan, A. B., M. D. Chicago, 1884. 

12 Diaecuea and Injuries of the Larynx and Trachea, London, 
1837. 

13 Affectionsof the Throat and Larynx, Second Edition. Lon- 
don, 1875. 

i« Sore Throat, Third Edition. London. 1878. 
u MantMl of Diseases of the Throat and Nose^ vol. i. p. 284, 
LondiHi. 1880. 
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that "the chronic forms of inflammation fre- 
quently extend from the pharynx, and the 
effects of continuity of texture are often seen 
in chronic alcoholism and the abuse of 
tobacco. 

Of American authors, Solis Cohen, ^ is of 
opinion that '* the free use of alcohol is not an 
essential factor in exciting the complaint 
(chronic laryngitis), for it is encountered in 
a marked degree in individuals altogether 
unaccustomed to the habitual use of stimu- 
lants" — surely a not very logical inference. 
Carl Seiler, " the son of a lady most dis- 
tinguished as a vocal physiologist and voice 
trainer, not only does not mention alcohol 
as a cause of chronic laryngitis, but even 
advises its administration as a portion of 
treatment of that disease. In my own sys- 
tematic work^® I have thus spoken on this 
head: 

"The habit of taking chasses of cognac, 
absinthe, and other liqueurs, helps to produce 
congestion of the epiglottis, and this extends 



i< Diaeaaes of the Throat and Nasal Passages, Second Edition, 
p. 475. New York, 1870. 

17 Hand-Book of Diseases of the Throaty Nose, cj^c, p. 190. 
Philadelphia, 1888. 

u The Throat and its Diseases, p. 107. London, 1878. 
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into the larynx. Without doubt the victims 
of chronic alcioholism, especially when spirit 
drinkers, suffer very frequently from chronic 
laryngitis." 

I had two years previously alluded to the 
same tendency of alcoholic indulgence towards 
congestion of the throat and to hoarseness in 
my "Medical Hints''^® addressed to singers, 
and-in a more recent treatise" written in con! 
junction with Mr. Emil Behnke, we have 
entered into greater detail, and we have endeav- 
oured to still more forcibly press the import- 
ance of the subject in its influence on the career 
of the vocalist. 

Before dismissing English authorities, it 
will, I am sure, be of interest to hear the opin. 
ion on this special point of one who has given 
much attention to the general alcohol question, 
and who, by the judicial character of his mind, 
has contributed a large amount of accurate 
and valuable information. I allude to Dr. 
Chricton Browne, who in a private letter to 
myself thus writes: "I have looked up the 
subject of * Inebriety as affecting the vocal 

^^ Medical HinUim Production and Management of the Singing 
Voice, p. 41. Sixth Edition. Chappell, 1876. 

so Voice, Song, and Speech, pp. 260, 261. Third Edition. Sampson 
Low & Co., 1884. 
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organs,' and find absolutely nothing about it. 
The subject seems to be quite a new one, and 
I shall look forward with great interest to your 
observations on it I think I have noticed 
lowering of pitch during the periods of intem- 
perance in intermittent dipsomania, and there 
is always more or less hoarseness or huskiness 
in alcoholismus chronicus. The hoarseness of 
the drunkard is no doubt often due to chronic 
catarrh brought on by exposure, but in alco- 
Iwlismus chronicus there is undoubtedly hoarse- 
ness not due to any swelling of the mucous 
membrane, but to paralysis dependent upon 
brain-wasting. ^ Patients during delirium tre- 
m^ens are often noisy enough, but, on the other 
hand, they often speak in a very low voice or 
even in a whisper. This may, however, be 
owing simply to their emotional condition, the 
fear and suspicion under which they labor, and 
not to any change in the vocal organs .... 
I wish I could aid you with references, but I 
have not been able to find one." 

Of French writers, the late Dr. Ejrishaber^ 
is perhaps the strongest in his views ; he goes 



^y Dicttonnaire Encyclopidique des Sciencea Midicalea. Axtiole; 
Larynx. Series II. torn. i. p. 508. See also Article CtMnteur^ torn, 
zy. p. 391. 
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much farther than most other physicians, and 
prohibits not only alcohol, but also non-alcoholic 
stimulant drinks by voice-users. He says, 
'^It is admitted on all hands and on many 
grounds, that alcoholic beverages and tobacco 
irritate the pharyngo-laryngeal mucous mem- 
brane, directly a£fect the voice, and, in the long 
run, leave on it ineffaceable traces. But we 
hold with equal certainty that tea and coffee, 
although not directly affecting the voice, do so 
none the less indirectly by acting on the ner- 
vous system, and through it the pharyngo- 
laryngeal region, as well as by some general 
nervous derangement not very pronounced, but 
great enough to deprive the singer of the full 
powers and capabilities of his voice." 

Isambertf" has well pointed out the directly 
local irritant effect of both alcohol and tobacco 
on the throat, and also the mode by which 
these agents, on absorption into the system, 
re-manifest their presence by predisposing to 
local inflammations in the throat not necessarily 
characterized by special toxic symptoms. 

Of some twenty German winters whose works 
have been examined, I find but four who make 



22 Con/Srevicea Cliniques 8ur lea Maladies du Larynx, p. 60. Paris, 
1877. 
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special mention of this subject, Dr. N. Friede- 
rich,^ author of the article "Larynx" in Vir- 
chow's well-known handbook, treats of a special 
disease of the vocal apparatus among topers, 
aphonia (loss of voice) and psellismus (stam- 
mering) potatorum: "The larynx of drunkards 
is often affected with a chronic catarrh accom- 
panied with hoarseness. They frequently lose 
their voice altogether or are subject to stam- 
mering and stuttering, which is the result of 
faulty innervation of the muscles of the appara- 
tus of the voice. These latter ailments often 
disappear temporarily, to return afterwards 
accompanied with tremor in the tongue." 

Tobpld^ alludes to the subject in the follow- 
ing words: "The constant use of irritating 
drinks or foods also acts directly on the mucous 
membrane of the larynx. Hence simple chronic 
inflammation of the larynx is a very common 
disease with topers, usually indicated by a 
peculiar kind of hoarseness [raucedo potato- 
rum) mostly caused by a previous affection in 
the throat" He especially enjoins that " those 
beverages which cause congestion, e. g. spirits 

28 Handlmch der Speciellen PcUhologie und Therapie, toL t. part 
1. Erlangen, 186a 

^Lartfngoakopie und KeMkqpf-KrankJieiten. Third Edition* 
Berlin, 1S74. 
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and strong beers, must most carefully be 
avoided, because these all irritate the mucous 
membrane. The sitting in rooms filled with 
tobacco-smoke, the usual concomitant of beer- 
drinking, must also be strictly prohibited." 

Von Ziemssen^ does not specially allude to 
alcohol as a cause for laryngitis except in the 
following words: " The certainty of laryngitis 
(inflammation of the voice-box) being produced 
by these deleterious agents is all the greater 
when several of them co-operate in their action 
upon an already predisposed laryngeal mucous 
membrane, as is the case with loquacious fre- 
quenters of public-houses who carry their drink- 
ing, talking, and singing to excess, and after leav- 
ing a heated room filled with tobacco-smoke, 
often expose themselves for a long time to the 
cold night air." 

In speaking of chronic pharyngitiB (inflam- 
mation of the upper throat), so common a 
disease of voice-users ignorant of proper pro- 
duction or guilty of vocal abuse, the same 
author says:^ "Inveterate topers almost always 
suffer from chronic pharyngeal and laryngeal 
catarrh. " 

25 Op, cit. Article: Diseaae$ of the LarynXt vol. iy. p, IS&et teg, 
London. 1876. 
» Op. ciU p. 288. 
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Lastly, Gotistein ^ has in the case of drink- 
ers repeatedly met with a striking thickening 
of the epiglottis (the lid shielding the air- 
tube from intrusion of food), which he has 
felt bound to look upon as an infiltration of the 
submucous tissue. This thickening produces 
no particular symptoms ; sometimes the patient 
complains of a feeling of compression or of a 
foreign body in his throat." This observation 
is in accordance with my own experience 
already quoted. 

Notwithstanding that the eflfects of alcohol 
on diseases of the throat are thus treated with 
but insufficient definition by most medical 
authors, both general and special, and. are alto- 
gether ignored or denied by others, it will be 
observed that there is ample though scattered 
evidence, in the pages quoted, for believing 
that this agent is an important and definite 
factor in predisposing and even exciting much 
throat and voice mischief. 

There can not be the least doubt as to the 
existence of certain special local signs suffi- 
cient to enable the practised observer to 
accurately diagnose the " drinker's throai " 
The conditions thus manifested locally are 

37 Die Krankheiten des Kehlkopfes, p. 60. 1884. 
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exactly what we should expect from our knowl- 
edge of the general pathology of alcoholism. 
1. We observe an undue sensitiveness of the 
mucous membrane due to local irritation; 2. 
venous congestion; 3. frequent disposition to 
local inflammation, especially of the tonsils; 4. 
general infiltration of the sub-mucous tissue; 
5. relaxation of the uvula, with such an 
amount of inability to contract on stimulation 
as to constitute a veritable paresis ; 6. granula- 
tions, with enlarged veins at the back of the 
pharynx; 7. a similar condition of varix at the 
base of the tongue. Leaving the pharynx, 
and examining the larynx — the actual vocal 
organ — ^we find that in a certain definite propor- 
tion of singers and actors, whose habits are 
known to us to be lax with regard to alco- 
hol, there is a constant disposition to conges- 
tion of the mucous membrane, and to more or 
less acute inflammation, which often extends 
down the windpipe to the bronchial tubes, and 
gives rise »to a constant hoarseness or huski- 
ness in the speaking voice, not always percepti- 
ble in early stages in the singing voice; 
later we see chronic inflammation and thicken- 
ing of the tissues, especially of the lid (epi- 
glottis) , as recorded by Gottstein and by myself. 
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And in a few advanced cases I have observed a 
nodular condition indicative of instrinsic degen- 
eration of the vocal ligaments themselves. 
These last structures are often seen to act 
tremulously and uncertainly as the patient 
phonates with the mirror in position, and the 
same symptom is observed in their singing in 
the ordinary way. I have also witnessed exam- 
ples of complete loss of voice (aphonia) as 
reported by Dr. Morgan, due to paralysis of 
the vocal muscles, without previous congestion 
or inflammation. In such cases the alcohol 
has acted on the nerves and muscles of the 
larynx as a direct poison, producing a palsy 
precisely similar in character to that of lead, 
arsenic, phosphorus or other toxic agents. 
Whether these conditions of progressive con- 
gestion and deterioration of the delicate struc- 
tures of the larynx and of its nervo-muscular 
power be simply the result of contiguity, as 
suggested by Mackenzie, or as is more proba- 
ble, be principally due to more direct causes, it 
is unnecessary here to determine. 

One may readily admit, with Cohen, that any 
or all of the foregoing symptoms and condi- 
tions which are here ascribed to alcoholic mis- 
use, may be present " in a marked degree in 
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individuals altogether unaccustomed to the 
habitual use ol stimulants, " They bear, how- 
ever, in the case of drinkers a stamp of their 
own, unmistakable to the eye, but difl&cult to 
define. They are, moreover, always associated 
with a more or less marked disorder of diges- 
tion, whether as cause or effect of the throat 
trouble it is often impossible to decide — proba- 
bly the one reacts on the other — and it repeat- 
edly happens that no remedy, either general or 
local, will be of service in these cases unless 
abstinence from alcohol is enforced. On the 
other hand, such a regimen will in early cases 
often lead to restoration of both structural and 
functional health with but little medication^ 
either constitutional or topical. 

Being desirous to make this paper of service 
to those Who professionally use the voice, I am 
most anxious not to overdraw the picture of 
the injurious influence of even moderate alco- 
holic excess, if the term may be used, on their 
professional life; and there is no occasion to 
prolong our description to the cerebral and 
nervo-muscular changes, to be observed in 
more advanced stages of alcoholism as con- 
sidered by Dr. Crichton Browne and by 
Friederich, But it is valuable to note that, in 
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addition to recurrent hoarseness, I have over 
and over again observed a general uncertainty 
in intonation, the tendency being generally to 
sing flat, a gradual loss of high notes, dimin- 
ished resonance, and a want of precision in 
both verbal and vocal utterance in singers who 
could not be accused of alcoholic indulgence to 
anything like intoxication, but who have cer- 
tainly drunk to excess in relation to work, and 
unwisely in relation to the period of indulgence. 
In most of such subjects chronic dryness of 
the throat is complained of, which, although 
the cause of a bad habit, is often made an 
excuse for its continuance. The taking " a 
hair of the (alcoholic) dog that bites them" 
is, however, an especially fatal practice in the 
case of voice-users. 

As to the value of alcohol as a curative agent 
in throat diseases as suggested by Dr. Seiler, 
it may be enough to quote our experience at 
the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital, 
in which institution 1020 in-patients have been 
treated since the opening of the wards, in 1877, 

to the present time (Dec. 31, 1884). Of these 

735 suffered from throat disease. 
46 " goitre, or other diseases of the 

neck. 
239 " ear disease. 

1020 
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And during that period, the sum 8Z. 15s. Id. 
represents the total expenditure on stimulants 
on this number of patients. It was thus dis- 
tributed: — 



Yeer ending. 


Number of 
Patients. 




Cost. 


March 25, 1877 

1878 

" 1879 

1880 

1881 

" 1882 

« 1883 
" 1884 
9 monthfl to 
Deo. 31, 1884 


20 
55 
58 

63 
129 
207 

167 
204 

117 


1 
1 



a. d. 

n 

18 11 
18 




1 
1 


1 
7 
5 8 








14 
11 6 

8 6 




1020 


8 


15 7 



Patients. Oofft. 
£ 8. d. 

133—3 7 11 



499—2 13 8 



488—1 14 



It will thus be seen that the amount 
expended has steadily decreased, although the 
number of in-patients has increased ; and this 
notwithstanding that more serious cases have 
recently been admitted. 

The discrepancy is accounted for by the 

statement that in the early days of the hospital 

patients suffering from goitre, who were treated 

by setons and other measures leading to puru- 

8 
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lent discharge, had an allowance of porter, 
which we have since thought unnecessary. 

The figures are to be found in each annual 
report, and they represent the growing con- 
viction of my colleagues and myself, that alco- 
hol is but seldom necessary in the treatment of 
internal diseases of the throat, nor, it may be 
added, in diseases of the ear. They also illus- 
trate that patients can be treated on temper- 
ance principles in institutions not specially 
committed to any dogma on that subject. 

Leaving now the question of excess of alco- 
hol as a possible and probable cause of voice 
impairment and failure, or at least, as con- 
ducing to conditions leading to such a result, 
it would be well, before saying definitely, from 
the doctor's point of view, what amount of 
alcohol may be allowed to the voice-user, to 
ascertain what are the personal habits in this 
connection of singers, that is, of those who 
exercise the vocal organ in its highest state of 
perfection. 

To attain this end I addressed a letter and a 
series of questions on the subject, as subjoined, 
to every male vocalist to be found in " Eeeve's 
Musical Directory," with the result of 380 
replies on which to found my deductions 
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{Copy of Letter.) 

October, 1884. 

Deab Sir, — I am preparing an Essay on the Influence 
of Alcohol and Tobacco-smoking on the Voice, and I am 
very anxious to obtain authoritative information as to the 
habits of Vocalists in this connection. 

I shall therefore esteem it a great favour if, in consid- 
eration of the interest of the subject, you will kindly 
answer the accompanying questions, and return them to 
me at your early convenience. 

Trusting you will excuse the trouble I give you, and 
thanking you in advance, Believe me, &c. 

{Copy of Questions.) 

1. Are yon in the habit of taking alcoholic stimulants? 

2. If so, in what form; that is, as ale, stout, wine, or 
spirits? 

3. What is your general habit in this respect? I mean, 
is the stimulant taken — 

At meals? 

Between meals? 

At the end of the day? 

Or, at pleasure and opportunity? 

4. Do you take any stimulant either inmiediately 
before, or during use of the voice, as an aid to its exer- 
cise? 

5. Are you in the habit of smoking tobacco? 

6. If so, do you smoke pipe, cigar, or cigarette? 

7. Have you any objection to publication of your 
name? 

Only ten of the whole number of my cor- 
respondents objected to publication of their 
names. 
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Eeference to the list of the 370 assenting 
thereto, will show it to be thoroughly repre- 
sentative and to contain some of our most 
eminent oratorio, operatic, concert, and cathe- 
dral singers; entertainers, and even music-hall 
jartistes, as well as many professors and 
teachers of eminence throughout the country. 
Such an inquiry has appeared to me to be of 
more value than the unauthenticated and more 
or less fictitious accounts of the practice of one 
or two of our greatest lyric geniuses which 
have been copied from foreign journals, and 
have rather pandered to the cravings of the 
curious, than afforded any useful information 
to the thoughtful. 

Genius is a term* which has received many 
and various interpretations: one which has 
obtained very general acceptance defines it as 
" a capacity for attention to detail," and with- 
out doubt there is such a species of genius; 
but with reference to art the word may often 
be better applied to one on whom is bestowed, 
as an inspiration, a quality which can only be 
acquired by another through labour, the extent 
of which is in inverse proportion to the indi- 
vidual amount of capability or talent. In other 
words, a genius does something to perfection 
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without knowing why, which a person of talent 
can oi\ly do by learning how to do it. As a 
result we often find that geniuses, especially in 
the fine arts, are more ignorant of laws, and 
therefore less observant of the rules regulating 
their exercise, than others who, although not 
so exceptionally gifted, are more highly ^edu- 
cated. 

Good illustrations of this proposition have 
recently occurred in my experience with these 
questions. Out of the nearly four hundred 
replies, two only were received which ignored 
the importance of the subject to the profes- 
8ional yocalisi One was from a great artist 
who thought the questions " stupid," evidently 
forgetting when he wrote that he had repeat- 
edly expressed himself strongly as to the 
necessity of extreme alcoholic moderation, and 
in such terms as plainly indicated that the 
question, so far from being viewed by him as 
stupid, was considered by him as of the great- 
est interest and importance. The other 
exceptional reply comes from an eminent bass, 
who has the wisdom to object to the publica- 
tion of his name. He acknowledges to taking 
alcoholic stimulants "always;" of "all kinds;" 
at "fidl hours;" at meals "invariably;" between 
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meals "when he gets the chance;" "divers 
and sundry night-caps" at the end of the day; 
and "whenever the opportunity occurs;" lastly 
that "when he can get it, which is not always 
the case," he takes stimulants "as an aid to 
vocal exercise." This gentleman was formerly 
a patient of mine, and only ceased to be so at 
my instance when it was found that he diso- 
beyed every' medical direction. No better 
example could be cited of the influence of 
alcoholic indulgence as a predisponent to 
laryngitis.^ 

We must be cautious therefore in accepting 
the individual experience of artists, however 
eminent, in matters of practical hygiene as a 
safe guide for general, adoption by those less 
gifted. 

We will now proceed to take each question 
seriatim, and then to give and analyze the 
several replies, with any special additional 
information likely to aid our inquiry. 



28 Since my original lecture was written I met one of the (desery- 
edly) most popular of London entertainers who had received my 
questions while on a visit in the East, which he had taken under 
medical advice. He told me that had he replied he should have 
answered " Yes " to every one of my questions as regards indulgence 
in alcohol and tobacco. I could not forbear the retort that had his 
hefbits been different he might not have been obliged to take his 
recent enforced holiday. 
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Question 1. Are you in the habit of taking 
alcoholic stimulants ? 
Replies: — 

213 or 56*05 per cent, answer " "teB."^ 
41 " 10-08 « " " OccasionaUy." 

25 " 6-58 " « « Barely." 

101 " 26-58 « " « No.*' 

Of the 213 who acknowledge to taking alco- 
holic stimulants habitually, no less than 35, 
about 9 per cent., claim to be classed as "very 
moderate," and 5, or rather over 1 per ceni, 
state that they take alcohol in obedience to 
"medical advice." 

If we couple, as we may fairly do, the habit- 
ual with the occasional drinkers, and again 
those who indulge rarely with those who 
abstain, we find the numbers of the former 254 
and of the latter 126, or as nearly as possible 
66*6 per cent who take stimulants, as against 
33*3 who practically abstain. 

On the first receipt of these replies contain- 
ing so large a proportion from vocalists claim- 
ing to be classed as abstainers, I doubted the 
value of the evidence, arguing that probably 
they would bft more prompt to answer than 
non-abstainers, but jthe ratio continued as 
great in the second, third, and fourth hundred, 
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and some of the very latest replies came to me 
from abstainers. Further than this, several 
of my abstaining correspondents, misunder- 
standing the purport of my questions, have 
answered to the effect that they are sorry not 
to be able to aid me in my avowed desire to 
obtain authoritative evidence of the practice of 
vocalists in regard to stimulants, since they 
have never used them. It is therefore proba- 
ble that many such have in this belief not 
replied to my circular. But even if we admit 
that all the abstainers and rarely drinking 
vocalists have answered, the proportion of this 
class would still stand at about 16 per ceni of 
the entire number of professional vocalists in 
the kingdom. 

Regarding the professional eminence of these 
correspondents who abstain, more than one- 
third occupy important positions either as lay 
vicars, lay clerks, conductors or members of 
cathedral choirs, besides several gentlemen of 
the chapels royal ; and more than one of them 
hold professional appointments. 

What a gratifying contrast is such testimony 
of the present habits of church-singers to their 
condition 250 years ago as described by Bishop 
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Earle,^ — " The common singing-men in c^the- 
drall churches are a bad society, and yet a 
company of good fellowes, that roare deep in 
the quire, deeper in the taueme. .... Their 
pastime or recreation is prayers, their exercise 
drinking, yet herein so religiously addicted 
that they serue God oftest when they are 
drunke? .... Upon worky dayes they behaue 
themselves at prayers as at their pots, for they 
.swallow them downe in an instant. Their 
gownes are lac'd commonly with streamings of 
ale, the superfluities of cups or throat aboue 
measure. Their skill in melody makes them 
the better companions abroad, and their 
Anthemes abler to sing Catches. Long-liv'd 
for the most part they are not, especially the 
base, they ouer flow their banke so oft to drown 
the organs. Briefly if they escape arresting, 
they dye constantly in God's seruice; and to 
eake [take] their death with more patience, 
they haue wine aud cakes at their funerall." 

Some of the. most eminent of my correspond- 
ents, e. g. Mr. W. H. Cummings, and represent- 
atives from nearly every cathedral choir in the 



^ Micro-Cosmographie^ Editio princeps^ 1628, by John Earle, M. A., 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Bishop of Woroeeter and later 
of Salisbury. English Reprint^ Alex. Murray and Son, London, 1866. 
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kingdom, give simply an emphatic " No " to 
my question as to habitual indulgence in alco- 
hol, but some have been so good as to supple- 
ment their answers by valuable additional 
information. 

It is no part of our purpose to endeavour to 
advance any views as to the general morality 
of abstinence or moderation, and on this account 
I forbear from quoting many remarks of my 
correspondents very interesting from this 
point of view, and confine myself to transcrib- 
ing some of their observations as to the effect 
of abstinence on the voice. They are given in 

alphabetical order. 

Mr. Jambs R AiiSOP, choirmaster of Si Thomas's, 
Seaforth, &o. — " For the last nine or ten years I ha^e 
been a total abstainer, not pledged, and in that time I 
have had no reason to think that my voioe has suffered 
for want of aloohoHo stimulants." 

Mr. James A. Biboh,'^ gentleman of H.M. Chapel 
Boyal, St. James's, conductor of the National Temper- 
ance League Choral Society. — ** I think they are of no 
use; injurious if anything." 

Mr. Henby Cabvilij, bass singer, Quebec Chapel 
(total abstainer). — "I am now turned sixty years of age, 
and my voice is better and stronger than it was ten years 
ago. I am in the habit of speaking and singing a good 
deaL Last year I spoke and sang to 1500 people in a 



801 believe I am right in stating that this gentleman was the first 
to letom himself as an abstainer to the **Gholr Benevolent Fond.** 
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tent, and my yoioe was distinotly heard in the remotest 
comer. I used to be a moderate drinker." 

Mr. Edwin John Cbow, Mus. Doc. Cantab., organist 
and choirmaster, Bipon Cathedral — "I have been a 
total abstainer for seven years; I gave up taking alco- 
holic drinks because I could not do my work with them." 

Mr. Fbank Edmonds, Denmark HilL — "With refer- 
ence to the action of alcoholic drinks on the voice I con- 
sider the general use to be harmful, for as time goes on 
the amount of stimulant has to be increased to produce 
the same result as at first. From my own observation I 
am afraid that you will find the general body of the pro- 
fession certainly inclined to the use of stimulants and 
also tobacco, probably because they like them, not neces- 
sarily because of their utility. I can perfectly under- 
stand occasions arising when singers would perform bet- 
ter with the aid of stimulants, but that would open up 
the question as to whether, under the circumstances, they 
should sing at alL" 

Mr. Fbedbbiok Evans, lay clerk, Gloucester Cathe- 
draL — *' When I was in the habit of taking stimulants I 
found I could not stand the same amount of smging with 
as I can now without." 

Mr. Thomas FHiMEB, organist, vocalist, and teacher of 
many musical mstruments. Rye, Sussex. — " I am forty- 
eight years, a total abstainer, and never take stimulant 
in any form. Men that drink are unfit to teach or per- 
form well on any instrument." 

Mr. W. J. G. Gebbs, vocalist and teacher, Wantage. — 
"I believe that ale and spirits make the voice, especially 
that of delicate tenors, thin and wiry." 

Mr. H. HoABE, choirmaster of St. Q«orge*s-in-the-East. 
— " I have no confidence m such questionable means of 
stimulating the voice. I have found in my past experi- 
ence that the use of such is followed by a relaxation of 
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the muscles of the throat, resnltiDg in a tired sensation 
that I never feel after the use of cold water. On this I 
can and have frequently spoken and sung for a couple of 
hours without fatigue. I should like you to understand 
that I am not a pledged abstainer, but I simply avoid 
alcoholic stimulants because I find them pernicious to 
me from a professional point of view." 

Mr. Seymour Kelly, lay vicar choral Chichester 
Cathedral, who is ** not in the habit of taking much alco- 
holic stimulants," says, — "If by any chance I have 
a little more than usual, it always has a prejudicial e£Pect 
on my voice, particularly if the stimulant is ale or whisky. 
I very seldom have anything to drink during the day; 
what I have is taken between 7 and 10 p. m. (that is, as a 
rule)." 

Mr. P. J. H. MuLHOLLAND, choirmastcr, St. Peter's, 
Belfast. — '^I never take alcoholic stimulants of any 
description. I am decidedly of opinion that their use is 
injurious to the voice." 

Mr. John A. Mubbay, principal alto. All Saints' 
Church, Blackheath. — " I have abstained for now nearly 
two years; before I drank freely; I was not, however, an 
excessive drinker. I have found the greatest possible 
benefit from abstaining from drink, improved health, 
improved sight, improved physique, and improved voice 
— I mean as regards volume, strength, and power to 
resist f s^tigue. At one time I was seldom free from a 
cold and huskiness. Now and for the last two years I 
have been happily quite exempt from this universal 
plague." 

Mr. H. BiOEABD, teacher of singing, and vocalist, Hali- 
fax. — " For some time I have quite given up every stimu- 
lant, and I sing better. My voice is improved in tone, 
and I don't feel so ^ done up ' at the end of a big concert." 

Mr. Henby Sandebson, teacher of singing, and vocal- 
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ist, Edinbnrgh. — " I have been an abstainer for six years, 
and find I can sing better at all times without any alco- 
holic stimulants." 

Mr. Abthtjb Txjbr, Shepherd's Bush. — "In a few 
words, I never drink anything alcoholic, and my voice is 
better for it I used to be in the habit of drinking 
sparkling wine, and my voice used to get out of order. 
Now I am never ilL I believe a bad throat proceeds, 
nine cases out of ten, from the stomach being out of 
order, and in my case I feel sure stimulants caused that." 

Mr. G. H. Welch, tenor singer, Durham Cathedral. — 
^ I have given up the use of all alcholic stimulants for 
eighteen months, and find my voice much clearer, my 
digestion greatly improved, and that I am able to sustain 
the highest notes in my register with the greatest ease." 

The following are opinions of those who 
acknowledge to not being abstainers. Naturally 
the number so expressing its views is relatively 
smaller, as the majority simply answer my 
question in the aflSrmative; but some of the 
expressions are very strong against any but 
the strictest moderation. 

When, further, we come to consider the 
question of " taking stimulants either immedi- 
ately before, or during use of the voice, as an 
aid to its exercise," it will again be found that 
a very large majority of non-abstainers are as 
opposed to such a practice as would be the 
most rigid teetotaller. 

Mr. John BABBAOLouan, tenor of the cathedral choir, 
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Lmooln, in the habit of taking alcoholic stimtQants **all 
his life/' says, '' I have been a public singer and teacher 
of mnsic and singing for oyer forty years; thirty-seven of 
the time I have belonged to a cathedral choir, Ely and 
Lincoln. I now attend to my duty six days out of the 
seyen, and, I am thankful to say, am able to do it. I cannot 
I>ossibly say what my yoice would have been at the end 
of forty years' hard work if I had been a total abstainer, 
but I am fully conyinced in my own mind no heayy 
drinker of alcoholic stimulants could retain his voice that 
length of time." 

Mr. Theodobb Babth, vocalist, Bedford Park. — " My 
opinion with regard to the effect on the voice of drinking 
beer and smoking is, that if done in strict moderation 
they will not permanently injure any voice, but I think 
spirit drinking will. My personal experience is that if I 
do not smoke or drink beer during the day the voice is 
clearer and fresher." 

The Rev. W. V. D. Dunoombb, M. A., minor canon, 
Hereford Cathedral, in answer to Question 1. — "I am, 
but it is a habit which sits very lightly upon me, for I 
often go for a long time, say a month or so without alco- 
hol in any form. I do this in Lent and Advent seasons, 
and occasionally besides." 

Mr. RuTHVBN FiNiiAYSON, holding first-class certificate 
of the Society of Arts, Tollington Park. — "I am a 
believer in a glass of stout during cold weather, but 
should recommend claret in 'warm weather — not between 
meals" 

Mr. OHABiiEs W. KblijT, stipendiary. Si Patrick and 
Christ Church Cathedrals, Dublin. — " Being a singer at 
both the Dublin cathedrals for eight years, my duties as 
such requiring constant practice every day, I can safely 
say taking ' a bottle of stout ' at dinner does not impair 
the vocal organs, but gives strength to the whole system. 
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In my humble opinion, it is the abuse and not the ase 
which does so much damage and causes that hollow 
Boxmd which so accurately represents the intemperate 
vocalist." 

Mr. G. E. Laeb, conductor, organist, and choir- 
master, Parish Church, Weybridge, Ac, is of opinion 
from long ** experience as vocalist and trainer in vocal 
production, that alcoholic stimulants, especially spiritSf 
are most injurious — directly to the throat, and indirectly 
to stomach and liver. The light wines and ale (or better 
still, stout) are not hurtful in moderation .... but that 
use of any fermented liquor whatever is harmful if 
indulged in immediately after vocal or mental exertion, 
or as a means to stimulate vital energy." 

Mr. WHiLTAM Patbbson, vocalist, registrar of Mr. 
Charles Halle's choir, Manchester, taking stimulants 
"very moderately," says, — "From forty years' experience 
(I may say exceptional experience) as a vocalist and 
amongst vocalists and others, I do not believe in the use 
of either alcoholic or narcotic stimulants for the voice, 
and I feel sure that anything like free use of them leads 
to vocal deterioration." 

Mr. BiOHABD Pbyob, organist, choirmaster, and 
teacher, taking habitually "very little," says,— "On the 
whole, I incline to the opinion that stimulants are 
unnecessary.'' 

Mr. Geobgb R Benwioe, vocalist of Lincoln's Inn 
choir. — "From my own personal experience and what I 
have observed in other vocalists, I am convinced that 
neither alcohol (in any form) nor tobacco has any influ- 
ence on the voice. Excess in either is no doubt preju- 
dicial to the body, and as the body is, so is the voice, 
when the latter is not affected by any specific disease. 
When nervous I have experienced the well-known dry- 
ness of the throat, but no artificial application has 
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remoyed it." (See this gentleman's answer to Question 
4, p. 47.) 

Mr. FuBNESS BoLFE, lecturer, actor, and vocalist, of 
Liverpool, takes stimulant "in moderation.*' He is of 
opinion that the less stimulant or tobacco a singer takes 
the better will he sing. He adds that he has ** found good 
dried raisins a nice stimulant to the voice, eaten fasting 
or shortly before singing. It would be a difficulty to eat 
too many.** 

This practice he appears to have derived 
from "Johnny Broome, the Birmingham 
pugilist," who told Mr. Eolfe liiat he trained 
on them. Did Sir William GuU,^ who is a 
great advocate of the same fruit, gain his 
knowledge of its value from the same source, 
or vice versa? I learn also that Madame 
Lind-Goldschmidt has great faith in the value 
of raisins and largely recommends them to her 
pupils. The practice reminds one of Theodore 
Hook's description of eating grapes — " taking 
wine in pills." 

Mr. Simeon Sohopibld, vocalist, of Halifax. — "I 
always make a point of abstaining from alcoholic 
liquors and tobacco when I am fulfilling engagements, 
and find my voice keeps clearer and more powerful 
thereby.** 

31 " If I am myself fatigaed with over-work, I eat raisins instead 
of taking wine."— Sir William Gull on the Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of Alcohol ui The Alcohol Question^ p. 72. London: Stra- 
han & Co. 
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Mr. WHiLiAM Shakespeare, professor, Boyal Academy 
of Music, who takes stimulants *^ moderately," says his 
habit is to take " when singing, water, if he can persuade 
himself sufficiently to be wise." 

Mr. D. Sutton Shbflet, bass singer of St. George's 
choir, Windsor, takes stimulants. — "A habit recently 
formed. I found I needed something to invigorate 
after excessive work." 

Mr. Henry Stringer, alto singer, late lay vicar of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, now of King*s College, 
Cambridge, taking as a habit, "stout in Dublin, princi- 
pally ale in England," adds, — " Whisky always takes my 
voice away, therefore I abstain from it. I never drank 
much whisky until I went to Dublin, where I would 
sometimes use it freely, and I often think it was the 
cause of my voice failing, for I have been a vocalist aU 
my life, and was never out of voice until I went to Christ 
Church; while there I was never in voice!" 

Mr. SuRMAN, bass singer of Christ Church, Oxford. — 
"Until about two years ago I was a total abstainer and 
non-smoker, and always enjoyed excellent health. Since 
that time I have taken stimulants in the shape of port, 
sherry, and claret occasionally when in society. I never 
drink beer or spirits." 

Mr. Abraham Thomas, bass singer and lay clerk, 
Gloucester Cathedral, " never takes anything (alcoholic) 
until his business is over." He has "been in the profes- 
sion since 1850." 

Mr. WHiiiiAM Tybrs, alto singer of Worcester Cathe- 
dral. — " I have recently discontinued the use of stimu- 
lants for about two months, but cannot perceive that I 
am either better or worse in consequence." 

Question 2. In what form are you in the 
4 
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habit of taking alcoholic stimulants ; that is, as 
ale, stout, wine, or spirits ? 

Replies from the 279 non-abstainers: — 

88 or 31 '5 per cent, take malt liquors. 
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It will be observed that one-third of the 
whole number take ale or stout — more fre- 
quently the latter — as their sole beverage; and 
that upwards of three-fourths take malt in 
combination with either wine or spirits, or 
both. It is generally noted by the corres- 
pondents that the malt is taken habitually, and 
the wine or spirits occasionally. Of the wine- 
drinkers, the majority specify claret as the 
kind preferred for ordinary use. 

Question 3. What is your general habit 
in this respect? I mean, is the stimulant 
taken — 

At meals? 

Before meals? 

At the end of the day? 
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Or, at pleasure and opportunity? 
Replies from the 279 non-abstainers: — 

« 

65 or 23*25 i)er cent, at meals only.^^ 
47 " 16-8 " " meals and end of the day.^^ 
26 " 9-3 " " supper only. 
65 " 23-25 " " end of the day only.** 
58" 20*8 " " alltimes— that is, at pleasure and 

opportunity. 
8 " 2*8 " " between meals only. 

The amount of stimulants acknowledged to 
be taken is generally very moderate, and by 
many would be thought to represent an unusual 
and even nnnecessary amount of restraint in 
regard to the ordinary duties of life; but it 
must be remembered that, as a matter of fact, 
singers do not usually take much bodily exer- 
cise, certainly not to the extent enjoyed by my 
friend Mr. Dyson, of the Eoyal Chapel of St. 
George, Windsor, who is able to indidge in 
boating; and from experience is also able to 
say that ** a run with Sir Eobert Harvey's 
harriers is fine, with Mr. Garth's foxhounds 
jolly, and with 'The Queen's' (staghounds) 
splendid, " 

82 ThiB may mean at Imicheon and dinner, or often at dinner only. 

>3 This is generally explained as at meals, and with an occasional or 
habitoal ** night-cap" of spirits and water. 

M In most instances it is particularly noted as after a meal or 
after work, bat in many cases the writer does not specify whether 
with or after food. 
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Not the least instructive point to be gained 
from the answers to this question, is the 
general deprecation of spirit-drinking, only 8 
per ceni preferring that form of stimulant, 
while a much larger number take the trouble 
to especially condemn it. 

Question 4. Do you take any stimulant 
either immediately before, or during use of the 
voice, as an aid to its exercise ? 

Eeplies from the whole 380: — 

285 or 75 per cent, answer " No. " 
47 " 12.3 « « " Yes. " 
32 " 8.4 ." ** "OcoasionaUy." 
6 " 1.5 " " " Before use only. " 
10 " 2.6 " " " At an interval only. " 

We thus see that three-fourths of our whole 
professional singers do not believe in the 
power of alcohol to directly aid voice use ;. or 
subtracting the 101 abstainers, we find as 
nearly as possible two-thirds of those who take 
alcohol with their meals abstaining from it in 
connection with their work. 

Such facts should speak more powerfully 
than any amount of theory, and further 
elaboration would only weaken their force. 
But as this question is one of primary import- 
ance, quotation, in extenso, of some of the 
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replies from those who disapprove of the 
practice, as well as from those who justify it, 
can not but be of service in enabling us to 
come to a fair conclusion. 

Mr. James R Alsof, of Seaforth (a total abstamer.) 
*^No; formerly when I occasionally tried a drink, Ifonnd 
a reaction set in during the concert. " 

Mr. F. A. Bbidgb, conductor, teacher of singing, and 
vocalist. East India Eoad. — " I am always endeavouring 
to impress upon my pupils the absurdity of taking a *lit- 
tle sip' of something (wine, for instance) just before 
singing. It is a bad habit, and in nine cases out of ten 
just heats and softens the throat — two things most 
undesirable. ** 

Mr. Bbookbane, a non-abstainer and a well-known 
member of Norwich Cathedral choir, says that " alco- 
holic stimulants give only a temporary stimulant, leaving 
the voice thick. " 

Mr. John Oboss, a teacher of voibe production, and 
tenor vocalist, of Burton Orescent (non-abstainer). — 
" My experience is that when *in good voice* I ana much 
better without any stimulant — that is, immediately before 
or during the intervals of singing. " 

Dr. Edwin Crow, choirmaster of Manchester Cathe- 
dral (an abstainer and vegetarian), ^* does not approve of 
it. I find chorus singers who take it always sing more 
coarsely afterwards. The tone gets thick. " 

Mr. Fbane D'AiiQUEN, bass singer, of Brighton, who 
takes '* alcoholic beverage (ordinarily) to so slight an 
amount as hardily to be considered a stimulant, " says on 
this point, ** In my case, to drink before singing would 
increase the flow of saliva to my disadvantage. I find, 
next to eating an ' ice ' before singing, the worst thing is 
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to drink any wine as strong as sherry o^ port, which seem 
to paralyze the vocal apparatus. " 

The Rbv. W. D. Duncombb, M. A., minor .canon of 
Hereford Cathedral, who regards " all forms of alcohol 
as an unnecessary but still allowable luxury if taken in 
moderation, and is therefore sparing in the habitual use 
of them, " says, in answer to this question, — " No; and I 
disapprove of the system of refreshing with wine, stout, or 
the like between the parts of a concert. I always find I sing 
better a considerable time — say a couple of hours — after 
either eating or drinking, than immediately after. " 

Mb. H. Evens, baritone singer, Ghapham (a non- 
abstainer). — "I never take spirits to aid the voice. 1 
prefer, in case of dryness, to take claret or claret and 
water, but only in sufficient quantity to have the desired 
effect, i.e. to moisten the throat. Liquids taken in quan- 
tity appear to mar the beauty of the vocalist's voice. I 
have frequently noticed this in cases where perhaps a 
tumbler of ale has been drunk before singing. " 

Mr. S. Fbazeb, bass singer and percenter, Inverness 
(taking alcoholic stimulants "moderately")* — "No; to 
take stimulants before would affect my voice, and make 
the singing sound flat. In my opinion no stimulants of 
any kind should be taken before singing. " 

Mr. F. Gaynab, tenor singer, of Kentish Town (a non- 
abstainer), — "No; I have proved it to injure the voice, 
and can not believe it at all necessary. " 

Mr. Geobqe H. Gbegoby, of Boston (a non-abstainer). 
— " No; I find it causes me to lose control of the muscles 
of the throat to an extent which interferes with delicate 
singing." 

Mr. G. T. Hemslbt, alto singer of Lincoln Oathedral 
(a non-abstainer). — "When younger I followed the 
custom, but can not say that any benefit ensued; of late 
years I have not done so From personal observa- 
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idon during a life passed among cathedral lay clerks, my 
own impression is that a great many men in our position 
take the stimulant before singing &ecates6 it is the custom. 
We are all the slaves of hab^t, and lay clerks are not 
always free men in this matter. But I have found when 
out with singiag parties, that should the stimulant not 
be forthcoming, even the most slavish supporters of the 
custom have been able to sing just as well without 
it as with it." 

Mr. T. G. HqijIjIday, bass singer, Rochester Cathedral, 
(an abstainer, with rare exceptions, and those only under 
medical advice). — "No; I can sing with much more 
ease without any stimulant whatever. " 

Mr. A. MoGalii, a member of York Minster choir 
(taking stimulant " very seldom "). — " I consider stimu- 
lants no aid to the voice either before or during use 
of the voice. Altogether I think I am best when I can do 
without alcohoL " 

Mr. MoKat, Kells, Ireland (an abstainer). — "No; I 
believe its use has a tendency to break the voice many 
years earlier than otherwise. " 

Mr. PHiiiiP G. Mabobtts, a teacher, of Oxford, and a 
"very moderate" drinker.— "I never did during about 
forty years of regular singing. " 

Mr. WiLiiiAM Mason, alto singer, and conductor Lin- 
coln Choral Society, &c. (a non-abstainer). — " Was for 
nine years with Mendelssohn and Balfe in the orchestra 
and on the stage without taking spirits. It is a very bad 
practice, doing the voice and organs much injury. " 

Mb. John Nash, vocalist, coijiedian, and entertainer, 
Notting Hill (taking alcoholic stimulants habitually in 
the form of Irish whisky with cold water " after he has 
finished singing"). — "None, not even water; consider 
I can work better without moisture of any kind. I am 
convinced from years of experience, singing from twelve 
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to sixteen songs nightly, that alcohol in any form daring 
the day (or tobacco) is injurious and weakening to the 
vocal organs. I don't find it any injury after business." 

Mr. Joseph Plant, lay clerk (alto) of Canterbury 
Cathedral and grammar master of the choristers (taking 
alcoholic stimulants " occasionally "), — " Never; always 
sing better without any. A good voice does not require 
it. " 

Mr. James Sauvaoe, baritone singer in oratorio and 
opera, " who very seldom takes alcohol in any form;" says, 
" Vocally, I have always found stimulants do me harm, so 
never take them, even in case of cold. " 

Mr. Dudley Thomas, vocalist (tenor), Momington 
Crescent (habitually taking stimulants "very moder- 
ately**). — " No, certainly not; if I have a very hard night's 
work, such as an opera or long oratorio, I take cold beef 
tea, and one or two raw eggs, but no stimulant " 

Mr. J. W. Turner, vocalist (tenor), of Beckenham 
(taking stimulants "occasionally**).— "None whatever, 
no matter how trying the work may be, as I find it 
injures my throat even if taken some hours previous to 
singing. ** 

Mr. W. H. Ward, Victoria Park, choirmaster and 
teacher (drinking " very rarely '*). — " I am principally 
engaged in teaching boys to sing at schools, being sing- 
ing-master to a large endowed school. I never use any- 
thing to clear the throat but a little water. ** 

Mr. John W. Warman, of Canterbury, an abstainer, 
who " regards alcohol as the curse of the profession, ** 
says, — "Before singing at the cathedral (which I have 
not done lately) I never adopted any method but a 
little less food than usual for the preceding meal, and a 
brisk walk to aid digestion, and clear the organs. I 
should never dream of using stimulants for such pur- 
pose, and should expect an involuntary and improper 
tremulousness in the sustained notes. *' 
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Mr. G. W. WnjiiiAMS, bass vocalist, conductor of the 
London Excelsior Choral Society, &c. (an abstainer). — " I 
have had to make continual use of my voice every night 
for the past eighteen years, and in many instances fulfill- 
ing two, and even three engagements the same evening, 
and never yet had to resort to stimulants. I have always 
felt fresh at the close, suffered no depression, have always 
been able to follow my vocation, and have enjoyed the 
best of health. I attribute all to my adoption of the 
principles of total abstinence and the non-use of tobacco 
in its varied forms. " 

Mr. Walteb Williams, tenor vocalist, lay clerk, St. 
Asaph Cathedral (a non-abstainer). — " Never. I may say 
that a glass of cold water is far preferable to any aloo- 
hoUo drinks, to take before smging. 

By way of contrast I now give the detailed 
statements of the minority who find alcoholic 
stimulants of service in connection with voice 
use: — 

Mr. Walteb Babnbtt, bass singer, conductor of St. 
Martin's Choral Society, etc., Sahsbury (a non-abstainer). 
— "Yes, invariably; but it must be in limited quantities, 
say one glass of stout some little time previous to sing- 
ing, or a glass of port immediately before. Sherry, with 
me, has a parching effect. 

Mr, Fbedebiok Budge, conductor and vocalist, Ken- 
nington. — "As a rule, wo, but in cases of hoarseness I 
have found great relief from warm spirit and water, with 
lemon, and have been able by its use to accomplish what 
I thought impossible in the then state of my voice. I 
have usually taken this, say about ten or fifteen minutes 
before singing, and I must not omit to say that I use 
lemon very freely on these occasions." 
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Mr. RuTHVBN FiNiiATSON. — "Before and after tusing 
the voice have frequently found the voice benefited by a 
glass of port wine." 

Mr. W. 0. Gk)UGH, vicar choral of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral (a non-abstainer), finds "a glass of port sld. assist- 
ance." 

Mr. WiriiAN GowDY, a baritone singer, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (a non-abstainer), takes " sometimes a glass of 
hot whisky or a bottie of stout before singing in public; 
rarely or never during practice." 

Mr. Seymoub KeiiLT, bass singer, lay vicar choral of 
Chichester Cathedral (a non-abstainer). — "I find that a 
glass of champagne taken before singing, another during 
the interval in the performance, appears to give tone to 
and brace up the voice (particularly after any exfra 
effort), but I certainly think the use of ale or spirits dur- 
ing singing very hurtful." 

Mr. G. Howard MoNTOoifSBY, tenor singer in Chapel 
Boyal, Dublin Castle (a non-abstainer). — " Never before 
singing, neither stimulant nor lozenge. I think such a 
great mistake, but I find a glass of stout of great use 
where the voice has been hard-worked, for, say an hour, 
and one has to sing for another hour. In such a case I 
find that the stout strengthens the body, and it may be 
that the hops act as a tonic to the throat. Champagne 
clears the throat, but whisky roughens and destroys the 
voice. It acts as a false stimulant; by false I mean not 
lasting. When taken on an empty stomach in the middle 
of the day, it clears and raises the pitch of the voice for a 
short time, at the same time thinning the tone. I have 
observed under the circumstances, if I sing for, say half 
an hour, my voice quickly gets husky and tired, and very 
soon loses the extra height and flexibility. But, as you 
know, people are affected differently under similar cir- 
oumstancee. 
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Mr. Geoboe R Kenwioe, bass singer, of Lincoln's Inn 
choir. — " My experience is that nothing will aid the exer- 
' cise of the voice; when I used to sing in opera and ora- 
torio, I usually took some * half-and-half * between the 
parts in acting, not to stimulate the voice, but the body 
generally." 

Mr. Thomas Sydney Smith, baritone singer, professor 
at St. Joseph's College, Clapham, &c. (a non-abstainer). 
— " I can always sing better (for a longer time) if I take a 
glass of beer; but spirits I consider a direct voice- 
destroying agent." 

Mr. SuBMAN, bass singer, Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford (a non-abstainer). — " If I have an opportimity, I 
take a glass of port before singing in public, as I believe 
it to be beneficial, but I can never sing well after drink- 
ing sherry ; I find it too dry, and it produces *rustiness.* " 

Mr. William Tyebs, alto singer, Worcester Cathedral 
(see previous note, page 37). — "Rarely. If my throat 
were relaxed, and I had anything trying to sing, I should 
take a glass of port or brandy as an astringent." 

It is also interesting to analyze some of the 
answers of those who have faith in the prac- 
tice. Three say they adopt it to the extent 
only of moistening the mouth, one takes spir- 
its — ^he does not say whether undiluted — ^to 
"create saliva." Of the "occasional" cases, 
six say they only take alcohol when " out of 
health," and three when they are "nervous;" 
one "not as an aid to voice, but for his consti- 
tution." 

Of the ninety-five who find some stimulant 
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of service to them as an aid to the voice, sev- 
enty specify the particulcu: kind they find most 
serviceable. 

33 take stout, ale, or porter. 

10 " stout or port. 

2 " stout or sherry. 

11 " port. 

2 " sherry (2 others particularly except sherry.) 

4 '* claret or claret and water. 

2 " spirits (1 freely diluted with water). 
1 " wine or spirits. 

3 ** egg and sherry. 

And one, whose name I withhold, because he 
only gives me permission to publish it ''pro- 
vided he is not held up for censure in my work 
for what he considers a moderate indulgence," 
says he takes stimulant "immediately before, 
viz. stout (a glass or two), champagne, port, 
or claret," indifferently. This gentleman also 
acknowledges to taking "six or eight glasses of 
beer (black) and occasionally spirit," between 
his various meals, but "generally none^"* at his 
meals. I trust he will believe that his infor- 
mation has not been quoted in any spirit of 
banter; he is at present personally unknown to 
me, and I have never heard him sing. He is 
probably young. He appears to occupy a good 
position in his profession, and has presumably 
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a good voice. I hope he will take this friendly 
warning that his present practice is not the 
best calculated to keep it. 

It is also curious to observe from the figures 
just quoted that over a thii'd the number rep- 
resent believers in stout, nearly a fourth in 
port, and a large proportion in either stout or 
port as a . voice aid. One gentleman, aged 
eighty -one, who lost his singing-voice through 
over-use at the change of puberty, and has 
since been engaged in teaching, "recommends 
to his pupils good porter y 

The predilection for port wine is sufficiently 
accounted for by the statement that twelve out 
of its twenty-one advocates occupy professional 
positions in cathedral and collegiate choirs or 
in the royal chapels, in the precincts of whose 
venerable walls genuine port may be obtaina- 
ble, and where a belief may still exist in its 
efficacy, which has been much discredited 
amongst those less favourably circumstanced. 

I cannot but think that the large amount of 
faith vested in the value of porter as a vocal 
stimulant rests largely on its reputation as the 
favourite beverage of the great Malibran, for 
on no medical or dietetic grounds can so bulky 
a fluid recommend itself to those requiring 
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above everything free play of their diaphragm, 
the muscular action of which 18 necessarily 
much impeded by distention of the stomach. 
It is worth while at this stage to pause and to 
examine some of the facts connected with the 
life of Malibran in order that we may satisfac- 
torily answer questions of more or less direct 
bearing on our subject. 

This great artist, Maria Felicita Garcia Mali- 
bran, daughter of Garcia, was born in Paris, 
or in Turin,* in 1808. She commenced her 
career in New York at the age of sixteen,* 
with a hard task-master in the person of her 
father, making her first appearance as Desde- 
mona in "Otello." 

She was married on the 23rd of Mcurch, 1826, 
to Malibran, a Spanish- American merchant of 
more than three times her age, who was sup- 
posed to be a rich man ; but who very shortly 
became bankrupt and was imprisoned for debt. 
The wife continued to sing, the majority of her 
profits being devoted towards releasing her 
husband from his liabilities. She, however, 

85 Laroose giyes Tarin as her birth-place, bat a writer in the 
Spectator eays she told him she was bom in Paris, in the parish of 

St. Pierre. 

36 Etudes et Souvenirs de Theatre, Les IniticUeurs : Maria Mali- 
bran, Par Ernest Legonv^, Membre de rAcad6mie Fran^aise. Paris: 
Hetzel and Co. 
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Boon wearied of this life, and breaking loose 
from her selfishly dependent husband, went to 
Paris in 1827. Soon afterwards she made the 
acquaintance of the violinist Charles de Beriot, 
to whom she became much attached, her affec- 
tion being apparently returned, though circum- 
stances which came to light after her death 
would indicate that his feelings were at least 
less disinterested than hers. Her marriage 
with Malibran was declared null by the Tri- 
bunal de 1^ instance de Paris, March, 1835, 
and in March, 1836, she married De Beriot, 
but died in the following September. 

The point of interest for us is as to the hab- 
its of this gifted genius in relation to stimu- 
lants. There is no doubt that she took porter 
as her usual beverage even for breakfast,^ but 
frequently diluted it with water; although, 
according to other authentic statements,^ her 
favourite drink was wine and water. She fre- 
quently took water only. She certainly drank 
porter on the stage, but from all accounts, at 
any rate in her early career, not habitually. 



57 Legony6, Op, cit^ and Manchester Qtiardian, September 29, 
1896. 

58 Memoirs of Mdme, Malibran, By the ConntesB de Merlin and 
other intimate friends. Brozelles, 1888. London: Henry Colbom, 
1840. Vol. Lp. 188. 
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The one tale which has gained general cur- 
rency and has laid foundation for the statement 
that her practice in this respect was habitual, 
is related by Bunn in the following words: "It 
may be, therefore, an acceptable diversion from 
the painful details which we shall have to enter 
upon (the difference in net cash results of 
Malibran's and Macready's performance), to 
record a humorous incident which led to the 
thrilling, the more than brilliant, the not-to- 
be-forgotten execution by Madame Malibran of 
the finale of this opera ("Maid of Artois"). I 
had occasion, during its last rehearsal but one, 
to express myself in strong terms at her leaving 
the stage for more than an hour and a half, to 
go and gain 25 Z. at a morning concert Neither 
of the concerted pieces of music, nor the situa- 
tions of the drama in which she was involved, 
could possibly be proceeded with, and the great 
stake we were then contending for was likely to 
be placed in jeopardy by an unworthy grasp at 
a few pounds, to the prejudice of a theatre pay- 
ing her nightly five times as much. She knew 
she had done wrong and she atoned for it by 
genius, while her pride would not have per- 
mitted her to do so. She had borne along the 
two first acts on the first night of performance 
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in sncli a flood of triumph, that she was bent, 
by some almost superhuman effort, to continue 
its glory to the final fall of the curtain. I 
went into her dressing-room previous to the 
commencement of the third act, to ask how she 
felt, and she replied, *Very tired, but' (and 
here her eye of fire suddenly lighted up), *you 
angry devil, if you will contrive to get me a 
pint of porter in the desert scene, you shall 
have an encore to your finale!' 

"Had I been dealing with any other per- 
former, I should perhaps have hesitated in 
complying with a request that might have been 
dangerous in its application at the moment; 
but to check her powers was to annihilate 
them. I therefore arranged that, behind the 
pile of drifted sand on which she falls in a 
state of exhaustion, towards the close of the 
desert scene, a small aperture should be made 
in the stage ; and it is a fact that, from under- 
neath the stage through that aperture, a pew- 
ter pint of porter was conveyed to the parched 
lips of this rare child of song, which so revived 
her after the terrible Exertion the scene led to, 
that she electrified the audience, and had 
strength to repeat the charm, with the finale 
to the *M&id of Artois.' The novelty of the 
5 
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circumstance so tickled her fancy, and the 
draught itself w«is so extremely refreshing, 
that it was arranged during the subsequent 
run of the opera for the negro slave at the 
head of the governor's procession to have in 
the gourd suspended to his neck the same 
quantity of the same beverage, to be applied to 
her lips on his first beholding the apparently 
dying Isolene."® 

This porter-drinking instance reaUy appears 
to have been an exceptional freak of this eccen- 
tric genius, and confined to one opera; for, 
according to the memoirs of the Countess de 
Merlin previously quoted, "when she had to 
sing she was forced to take something to help 
her to sustain the exhaustion which necessarily 
attended her extraordinary exertions. On these 
occasions she usually had recourse to a mixture 
of coflfee and white burgundy, or rum, sweet- 
ened with a great quantity of sugar. She con- 
ceived that this strange compound, diluted with 
hot water, imparted strength to her voice." 

On the other hand, there is ample evidence 
to show that Malibran was in no sense a drunk- 



W The Stage : Both Before and Behind the Curtain, From Obser- 
vations taken on the Spot. By Alfred Bonn. London: Bichard Bent- 
ley, 1840. VoLiLp.68. 
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ard or even an excessive drinker according to 
the nsual acceptation of the term. " It has 
often been said," again quoting the Countess 
de Merlin, " that she indulged in the use of 
strong spirits; that, in short, she was addicted 
to intemperate drinking. This was a mistake, 
arising from her occasional use of tonics. To 
these she had recourse "when her failing strength 
required artificial stimulus. When nature 
refused to assist her, which was frequently the 
case, she would fly to these restoratives. She 
would sometimes take a glass of madeira to 
renovate her voice, and enable her to accom- 
plish her fatiguing tasks. It was not any par- 
tiality for strong drinks. Could vinegar have 
produced the same effect, she would have flown 
to it." 

Legouv6 also absolves her from this charge 
in the following words: " There have been peo- 
ple foolish enough to say, and others silly 
enough to believe, that her genius was nothing 
but the effect of intoxication, and that she 
drank rum to get excited; as if it were necessary 
to throw cinders on a volcano in eruption! " 

After her death the report was generally 
circulated that intoxicating habits had led to 
the ffktal termination of her life at so early an 
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ttge. The Manchester Guardian of the 29tii 
of Beptember, 1836, thus treated these reports: 
^^ Among other gronndless mmonrs, one that 
wfiH \itry rife was that Madame Malibran i^as 
in the habit of taking wine and spirits too 
frooiy, and that it was to this cause, and not to 
any Hudden faintness from over-exertion, that 
must be attributed what some were pleased to 
call her ^sham^ illness. We have the best 
authority U) give the most unqualified contra- 
diction to this rumour, both as to the cause of 
the fatal illness and as to the general habit so 
roundly charged upon the unfortunate deceased. 
Wo are aHsured that since her arrival she never 
(with one slight exception) tasted either spirits 
or wine, and for this reason, that, in her opin- 
ion, either the one or the other would have had 
an injurious effect upon her voice ; her regimen 
for which, as we have already noticed, was a 
fow oyntcirH and a small quantity of bottled por- 
ter, Boinotimes diluted with water. 

**The exception adverted to occurred during 
hor last illness, when, thirsty from the fever, 
Miwlarne Malibran asked Dr. Bardsly if she 
might take a little champagne and water. The 
doctor said she might, and she took a small 
quantity, which she seemed to enjoy, as being 
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cool cmd re&eshing. But so great was her 
objection to spirits that on one occasion when 
a little was recommended to her, mixed with 
water, she absolutely refused to touch it. We 
understand that Sir George Smart, when told 
of this rumour, expressed himself in very 
strong terms. He said he had known her inti- 
mately from her childhood, both in private life 
and i; her public professional engagements, 
and he was satisfied that the assertion as to her 
habits was destitute of the slightest foundation 
in truth." 

One other piece of evidence may be quoted 
from memoirs which are by no means worthy 
of so much general or literary acceptance as 
those of the Countess de Merlin. It is from 
the pen of a Mr. Nathan, who claimed to be 
one of the singer's most intimate friends. This 
writer makes the following statement: " Mali- 
bran's exertions sometimes made her vacillate 
in her walk on the stage, and this, with that 
careless eccentricity which she used often to 
assume to amuse her friends, gave opportunity 
to her enemies to assert that she had recourse 
to wine for excitement Nothing less true. 
Her friends were always persuading her to take 
more generous drink and food, very naturally 
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convinced that all her exertions required a 
material to act upon." ^ 

Malibran herself was very sensitive on this 
point, as is testified by several statements.*^ 
" On one occasion Baron de Tremont happened 
to call just as she was going to the theatre. 
She was very much excited. ' What is the 
matter?' inquired the baron, seeing her lips 
trembling with excitement, and her eyes nearly 
starting out of her head. * What is the matter? 
I am half mad with rage.' she replied. 'What 
do you think, baron ? they say I am addicted 
to drink; but stay, you shall know what I 
drink' With these words she took a china 
cup from a sideboard in the room, and without 
giving the poor baron time to resist, raised it 
to his lips and poured the contents into his 
mouth, much against his own will, for it proved 
to be a nauseous mixture of honey, barley- 
water, and extract of tar! 'This is not likely 
to intoxicate any one, I should think,' added 
Maria, as she removed the cup from the lips of 
the baron, 'and yet they say I indulge in strong 
drinks.' " *^ 

M Memoirs of Mdme, McUibran de Beriot. By J. Nathan. Third 
Edition. London, 1886. P. 46. 

41 Memoirs of Mdme. Malibran. By the Goontees de Merlin, P. 265. 

42 In an ardcie entitled Caroline Bauer, by Mr. £. B. de Fonblan- 
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Twice during her illness also she resented 
this insinuation, as is evidenced by the two 
following accounts: "Malibran (then Madame 
de Beriot) was lying on her last sick-bed at 
Manchester. During this conversation (about 
a Miss Kelly) Mrs. Eichardson, the mistress of 
the ' Mosley Arms,' entered to pay her morn- 
ing visit for a few minutes, when Madame de 
Beriot made some remarks upon the scandalous 
reports of her drinking. ' They say I drink,' 
she exclaimed; 'but should I have kept my 



qne, which appeared in tlie Fortnightly Review^ January, 1885, 
record is made of yet another example of the nanseouB nostrmns 
recommended to yocaUsts by the non-qfialified adviser. ** It was 
while on her way to St. Petersburg that we met with a striking 
indtance of her (Caroline Baaer's) habitnal good-nature and kindli- 
ness. A broken-down old German actor at Riga induced her to 
appear at a performance annonnced for his benefit. On the 
appointed day, however, she had completely lost her voice from the 
effects of a severe cold, and the poor man was in despair, since his 
tickets had been sold entirely on the strength of the promised 
appearance of the Berlin actress, and if she failed him, he would be 
required to refund the money, the greater i>art of which was already 
expended. He had a wife and many children. Would she not, in 
pity for them, try his remedy for hoarseness? It was a very severe 
one, * too terribly Russian for a delicate lady, but— ^ * And this 
remedy?* * Well, you must let a whole quart of scalding hot beer 
pass slowly and uninterruptedly down your throat.* * Is that all?* 
*No; there is something more, honoured Frftulein,* said DoUe 
timidly. * Before drinking it you must hold a tallow candle— a good 
thick one, four to the pound— in the boiling beer, and stir it about 
till nothing but the wick is left! ' The kind-hearted actress shud- 
dered, but consented to swallow the nauseous draught* and by even- 
ing had completely recovered her voice.** 
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The foUowiog is an instance of her eccentric 
notions as to treatment of an inflamed throat 
and is again taken from the memoirs of the 

mans sod Co. So. xriL, entitled Jfodoeie JfaiAnm dt Beriot, 
P.21A. 
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Countess de Merlin:*^ "One day after dinner 
she entered the dining-room, where De Beriot 
was sitting with several friends, and with a 
disappointed air showed him a dreadful sore 
throat, saying that she was so hoarse she could 
not sing a note. ' Never mind, think nothing 
of it,' said De Beriot; 'be calm; agitation will 
only make it worse.' * No, I must try some 
remedy. Ah, I see something that will do me 
good;' and before De Beriot had time to arrest 
her arm, she had seized the mustard-pot and 
swallowed the whole of its contents." 

The foregoing anecdote well prepares one to 
appreciate the fact that Madame Malibran led 
a most unhygienic existence, and numerous 
instances could be recounted of the eccentrici- 
ties of her life. "She had very puerile tastes; 
she would play with dolls and gambol like a 
child. This may be perhaps ascribed to her 
MooriA d,»».^ which ™'legiH^™tte. in 
all her features, and shone conspicuously when 
she spoke in anger or with enthusiasm. Her 
passion for dancing was also evidently of 
African origin. Her tastes were certainly not 
those of an European."**^ 

** Op, cit p. 287. 
tt Memoirs. By the Goontess de Merlin. P. 262. 
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She was a woman of exceedingly strong will, 
and was always endeavouring to fight against 
the dictates of nature. During her short 
career she constantly burnt the candle at both 
ends, and this fact undoubtedly contributed to 
the fatal termination of her last illness, into the 
6xact nature of which we will now proceed to 
examine. 

It has been argued that any attempt to show 
that Malibran's death was in any degree due 
to the imprudent method of her life, especially 
in regard to stimulants, is negatived by the 
fact that she died from the fall from a horse ; 
and it is therefore desirable that we should 
test the accuracy of this statement. 

It is true that early in July (the date is not 
given, but she left London for Brussels on the 
16th) she had a fall from a horse, which 
rendered her insensible for a short time, but 
this could not have inflicted any serious surgi- 
cal i'^jury, "for she forbade her husband to be 
informed of it, and continued singing."** 
appearing in opera, "even on that very night" 
After this accident she went from Brussels to 
Li6ge, and thence to Aix-la-Chapelle, singing 
at each town, and returned to France to her 

M Legoay6 and ConnteBs de Merlin; Op. cU. 
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small estate near Paris: She left for Man- 
chester in September, where she arrived in a 
state of extreme excitement She appeared at 
the Manchester Musical Festival '' on Tuesday, 
September 13th, when, though weak and ill, 
she insisted on singing both morning and even- 
ing. On Wednesday her state was still more 
critical, but she contrived to sing the last 
sacred music in which she ever took part, ' Sing 
ye to the Lord,' with thrilling effect She 
sang that same evening in "Andronico." This 
was received with immense enthusiasm, the 
last movement encored, and she actually 
repeated it While the concert-room still 
rang with applause she was fainting in the 
arms of her friends, and a few moments later 
conveyed to her hotel. Here she died after 
nine days of nervous fever." *^ 

To say that this condition of nervous pros- 
tration was brought about by the horse acci- 
dent is to beg the question, for all her life she 
had been of a highly excitable and nervous 
temperament "Her days of exaltation were 
often suddenly followed by days of dejection 
and silence — ^not a morose silence, but a kind 
of semi-somnolence. Her imagination slept 

*'^ Groye*8 Dictionary of Music. 
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until an unforeseen circumstance, often inexplic- 
able, startled her out of her sleep. But then, 
what an awakening! "^ That her brain could 
not have received very serious injuries from 
the fall from the horse is proved by the facts 
just mentioned of her long journeys and con- 
tinued exercise of vocation. 

In connection with this accident the Countess 
de Merlin says Malibran was at the period of 
her accident, in July, " far advanced in preg- 
nancy. " On the other hand, we have it upon 
the authority of Dr. Lewis, of Manchester, 
who was called in to see her in her last illness 
— ^two months later than the time mentioned 
by the Countess de Merlin^ — ^that she was very 
slightly advanced in this state, and that the 
illness was in the first instance unaffected by it 
{Lancet, Nov. 12, 1836). 

Very great pains have been taken to arrive 
at the exact truth regarding the real cause of 
Malibran^s death; but the whole matter is 
involved in much mystery. I applied first to 
Sefior Manuel Garcia, the surviving brother of 
the great songstress. His- courteous reply 
is ncft altogether satisfactory; it ran as 
follows: — 
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" CJher Docteur, Tai le plus vif reffret de ne pouvoir 
ajouter aucun detail d ceux qae donnent les joumaux 
et les Biographies. Ces publications ne sont ni autori- 
s^s ni acceptees par nous. Yeuillez agreer mes meil- 
leurs souhaits i>our vous et les vdtres et croire a la haute 
consideration de yotre sincere M. Garcia. " 

January 6th, 1885. 

I also applied to the authorities of Man- 
chester, and hereby desire to acknowledge the 
very great trouble taken by Mr. George Mac- 
donald, clerk to the Guardians, and Superin- 
tendent Registrar of that city, to obtain the 
information I sought. Unfortunately, the reg- 
istration of causes of death does not go further 
back in Manchester than 1837, the year after 
MalibranV decease. Mr. Macdonald was so 
good as to cause the register of burials at 
Manchester Cathedral to be searched, but it 
likewise records no particulars as to the cause 
of death. 

The probability is that Malibran ought to 
have taken a rest after her London Season, 
and that such a rest was all the more necessary 
after the shock of her horse accident. But in 
truth, Malibran never did rest; her life was 
one of constant excitement followed by reac- 
tionary fits of exhaustion; and whether her 
death resulted from the horse accident, from 
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nervous prostration, from inflammation of the 
lungs or of other viscera, the fact remains, that 
her life terminated at so early an age that no 
more can be advanced in favour of her regime 
regarding the use of stimulants than can be 
said against it. 

On the other hand, we see that Madame 
Adelina Patti, who has sung in opera for nearly 
as many years as Malibran lived, and indeed 
has been BingiBg for many more years (with 
but a short interval — at the period of change 
from childhood into womanhood), and who is 
known to be most abstemious regarding alco- 
hol, has retained the full beauty of her voice, 
with an even increasing richness with every 
year of life and work. 

Were it not that it is hardly to the direct 
purpose of the present- subject, it would be 
interesting to consider at greater length than I 
can do here, how much of Malibran's chronic- 
ally inflamed throat, and how many of her con- 
stant battles with her medium register, were 
due to the fact that she unduly extended the 
natural range of her voice at both ends of the 
scale. We read that, though " her voice was a 
contralto, it was a contralto which enabled her 
to sing with equal ease the music of ' Semir- 
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amide, ' and of * Arsace. ' " Caroline Bauer ^ 
mentions that having sung one evening as « tiie 
touching ' Desdemona, ' she even ventured to 
appear the night after as angry ' Othello, ' and 
the feat turned out a success; especially in the 
'Othello' part her voice showed a splendid 
sonorous depth, whilst after great exertion it 
would sometimes sound rather thin and sharp 
in the higher notes. " " She had at ordinary 
command three full octaves — ^from D in the 
* lower thick ' register to Cin the small — and in 
private she could surpass even this wonderful 
compass. " " We know also that as " Desde- 
mona, " of which she was the first exponent, 
and in " Tancredi, " and other operas, the 
music was written for a still higher voice than 
for that of " Semir amide. " 

In this connection Legouv6's evidence is 
interesting. "It is not true," says he, "what 
Alfred de Musset says of her: — 

' Oil sont-ils, ces accents 
Qui yoltigeaient le soir but la levre inspiree 
Gomme xm parfom leger sur Taubepine en fleur?' 

"Malibran's voice did not warble. She had 



49 Memoirs of Caroline Bauer, English Edition, yol. ii. p. 167 
London, Remington and Co., 1885. 
fio Opera in New York. Century Magazine, March, 1882. 
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not what is called a 'fresh and sonorous voice.' 

Her pathetic and powerful organ was hard and 

rebellious. Sontag's notes flowed like a stream 

of light Not so Malibran's. I have heard 

her at Rome, on a day she had to sing in the 

'Barbiere,' practice for several hours the runs 

of her cavatina, and now and then calling out, 
half angrily, whilst apostrophizing her own 

voice, * I tvill force you to obey me ! ' To strug- 
gle was for her a necessity; and this, joined to 
an indomitable tenacity and love for the impos- 
sible, gave the key-note to her character and to 
her genius." 

Other opponents of my views have quoted 
the cases of Incledon and Sims Reeves. Of 
the former it is said "he had one of the most 
beautiful organs ever heard, and yet was an 
habitual drunkard;"*^ and Sims Reeves is 
quoted as one who "uses stimulants with dis- 
cretion. He is, in fact, what would be called a 
moderate drinker.'"^^ Regarding Incledon,® 
he was but a singer of the second rank. Born 
in 1764, and educated as a choir-boy at Exeter, 
he was only a musician by instinct, whose 

Bi Evening Standard, January 7th, 1885. 

52 Morning Advertiser , Jannary 9th, 1885. 

B8 F. J. F6tis, Biographie Univeraelle des Munciens, Paris, 1862. 
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chief merit was a pure voice of large register. 
At fifteen he became a sailor, but, four years 
later, 1783, returned to England, and endeav- 
oured to get to the large opera-houses. He did 
not sing at Covent Garden until 1790, and 
shortly after commenced his tour in England, 
Ireland, and even in America, under the name 
of the ''Wandering Melodist." His death 
occurred from paralysis during one of these 
tours, in the city of Worcester.*^ 

As to Sims Reeves, he spontaneously wrote 
tome the following letter in 1876: "I was 
much interested in the remarks made by you at 
the meeting of the Musical Association with 
regard to the use of stimulants. By long 
experience I find it much better to do without 
them entirely. A glycerine lozenge is prefer- 
able; on very rare occasions a small quantity 
of claret and water may be necessary; but all 
alcoholic stimulants are detrimental." 

Mr. Dixon Spain, organizing secretary of the 
Church of England Temperance Society in 
Litchfield Diocese, says * that he received a 
letter from Mr. Sims Reeves, in which the 
great tenor says: "From my own experience 

5* Grove's Dictionary of Mtuic. 

^ Church of England Temperance Chronicle^ January 2/ktht 188S. 

6 
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I can safely affirm that stimulants are totally 
unnecessary, and singers generally are much 
better without them." 

Mr. A. W. Barrett, in his biography of the 
same artist,^ enforces the point of Mr. Reeves' 
temperance very strongly as one reason for the 
length of time he has retained the beauty of 
his voice. 

Again, Professor Alfred Gilbert, of the 
Royal Academy of Music, stated, on the occa- 
sion of reading my paper, that he accom^panied 
Braham when he was in his .eighty-third year, 
and that he then had a sweet voice. He was a 
most abstemious man. 

I am in a position, also, to absolutely refute 
the statement, very generally circulated in 
print, that the late Madame Titiens was in the 
habit of drinking porter. I believe, in fact, 
that she never did so. She did not approve of 
drinking anything during singing, and only 
took a little plain water with sugar to moisten 
her throat Barley-water and lemon-juice she 
sometimes took when she had a cough. In her 
daily life she was most abstemious in the use 
of stimulants, and her ordinary beverage at 

oo National Portrait Gallery, No, 45, Cassell & Co. 
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meals was claret freely diluted with water.*" 
So far this question has been applied to sing- 
ers for the reasons before given that singing 
implies cultivation and exercise of the voice 
to the highest perfection, but the principles 
with regard to stimulants in their relation to 
voice-use apply with equal force to actors, ora- 
tor9.and ordinary individuala 

Mr. Herman Vezin has alluded to the fact 
that the greatest actors are, as a rule, abstem- 
ious, and that where departure from that rule 
is made, professional ruin is certain to occur. 
He referred, on the occasion of my lecture, to 
the well-known fact that the cause of prema- 
ture death of the great Edmund Kean, in early 
life a very abstemious man, was directly due 
to alcoholic excess. Mr. Vezin also related 
the interesting anecdote, that Charles Kean 
was in the habit of taking brandy and water 
prior to .««„g ,e^ e^^Hng ei.es, B.oh „ 
the last act of "A New Way to pay Old Debts," 
in which he played Sir Giles Overreach; but 
that he Tvas fully conscious that he acted better 
and suffered less vocal exhaustion on those 



6T A near relative of Madame "ntiens, who was always with her in 
her professional life, has been kind enough to write to me to the 
eiSect that the above "statement is qoite correct.** 
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occasions when from an attack of gout, or other 
cause, his doctor forbade the stimulant The 
late Charles Mathews, who lived to the age of 
seventy-four, and played up to the day of his 
death, was most careful in his habits regarding 
alcohol, and so rigidly did he limit himself to 
a pint of claret a day, that he always had it at 
the table in the form of the French demi-hou- 
teille, Madame Vestris, who also preserved 
her voice beyond the average period, singing 
on the stage up till the age of fifty-three, con- 
fined herself to the use of barley-water during 
her duties on the stage. 

Of orators, statesmen of the last century, we 
know, were many of them more or less primed 
with port wine or other form of alcohol before 
making great parliamentary speeches. Mr. 
Gladstone has been reported to require alcohol 
for a voice stimulant ; and in response to an 
inquiry as to the exact nature of this aid, the 
right honourable gentleman has been good 
enough to inform me that "when he has to 
make a long speech he is in the habit of taking 
egg-flip mixed with a little sherry. Both the 
white and the yellow of eggs are used." I 
believe, however, I am right in saying that 
these occasions are very rare, and as is well 
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known, Mr. Gladstone's ordinary daily habit is 
to take stimulants in strict moderation.*® On 
the other hand, Mr. Bright, who has probably 
made more speeches of long duration, and has 
addressed more numerous audiences than any 
living orator, takes during their delivery noth- 
ing but water. He is by repute an habitual 
abstainer. 

The recently-elected Bishop of London, Dr. 
Temple, is (in common with many other bish- 
ops) a total abstainer, and has the credit of 
possessing the most sonorous and powerful 
voice of any prelate on the Episcopal Bench. 

The present Lord Chief Justice, Lord Cole- 
ridge, has also in answer to inquiry, contrib- 
uted valuable information in the form of the fol- 
lowing letter to me, under date, February 19th, 
1885: — "I have been engaged in speaking for 
a great many years, and I never in my life but 
once took a stimulant during any speech I ever 
made. I was once nearly fainting, and a friend 
gave me a little brandy. But with that single 
exception I never in my life took anything 
stronger than water and not often that I 
ought to say that I have not often spoken in 

^Stttdy and stimulants^ hy A, E. Beade, p. 06. Hanohester, A. 
Heywood and Son, 1883. 
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the open air, which is very exhausting; and 
that I have but seldom addressed audiences to 
be numbered by thousands." 

It only now remains to give practical applica- 
tion not only to the teaching of my own pro- 
fessional experience, but also to the large 
amount of valuable information I have been 
able to compile from the writings of others ; 
and last, but by no means least, from the per- 
sonal habits of practical experts. 

Medical literature and experience have amply 
shown that chronic alcoholism is capable of 
bringing about or of predisposing to an inflam- 
mation of all the parts connected with the pro- 
duction of voice, with a corresponding dete- 
rioration of function, while its effects on the 
general system, tending as they do to diminu- 
tion of brain and nerve force, lead to the inevi- 
table conclusion that it equally affects for evil 
all the higher qualities of vocal delivery. 

From an analysis of the experience of a 
number of professional vocalists, at least 
one-half of those of the male sex living 
in the United Kingdom, we have also seen that 
a very large proportion of them (more than 
one-fourth) are able, both in regard to their 
general health and the exercise of their voca- 
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tion, to do without any alcoholic stimulant what- 
ever. Others, in numbers sujficient to increase 
this category to one-third of the whole, take 
stimulants so rarely as to be practically in a 
position not less favoY-able to functional and 
general health than the total abstainers. 

Of the remainder, who take stimulants in ordi- 
nary life, a large number specially note that 
they do so with the greatest moderation, both 
as to time and quantity; many drink, not habit- 
ually, but only occasionally; and a very small 
proportion indeed indulges in alcoholic stimu- 
lants irrespective of time and circumstance. 
We have again seen that three-fourths of the 
whole number disapprove of indulgence in 
stimulants as an aid to voice use, and we have 
therefore only to legislate for the minority who 
believe such a practice to be necessary. 

In doing this we must first consider for what 
purpose they take the stimulant, and this opens 
up the further question as to what are the uses 
of alcohol at all. Although I f e£ir I shall be in 
opposition to many of the temperance school, I 
confess myself to be in agreement with the writer 
of a recent article in the Times, '^ as well as 

so Article on Alcofiolic Drinks. The Times, Aug. Uth, 1884. 
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with the many others whose opinions have been 
founded on careful observation, that alcohol is a 
food, and in certain circumstances a valuable 
one, though it may be, and doubtless is, as Dr. 
Lauder Brunton has said, by no means uni- 
versally a convenient one for ordinary purposes. 
It is also, without doubt, a recuperative of 
expended energy and a preventor of waste of 
body nutrition. The point then arises whether 
alcohol is at all admissible, advisable, or con- 
venient to the class of persons who have pro- 
fessionally to use their voice. 

In deciding this question it must be borne 
in mind that in order to allow free play of the 
diaphragm, so necessary for the eflBcient infla- 
tion of the lungs, a matter of primary import- 
ance in all voice production, food must be taken 
at a considerable interval — ^three or four hours, 
or even more — prior to functional exercise. 
The act of singing involving, as it does, full, 
deep breathing, voice exercise leads to con- 
siderable oxidation of body tissues, and there- 
fore occasions hunger. Again, it is necessary 
in rare instances for a small amount of food 
to be taken in the most easily digestible form 
either just before singing or at an interval of 
concert, opera, or play. My own opinion is 
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that a raw egg, swallowed whole, ^ a little beef 
tea, barley-water, with or without lemon-flavor- 
ing or lemon juice, or even eau sucree is pref- 
erable to alcohol, but there can be no objec- 
tion to a small amount of claret and water if 
preferred in these circumstances. It is, how- 
ever, quite certain that anything like a large 
amount of fluid, such as a draught of malt 
liquor, will impede chest expansion, and that 
ardent spirits or wines containing a large pro- 
portion of alcohol will, even if they give force 
and perhaps temporary elevation of pitch, be 
certain to destroy precision. 

There exists, also, a certain proportion of 
voice-users who are so nervously excitable 
when they have to do important work that their 
digestion is almost arrested, and their food is 
in consequence most imperfectly assimilated, 
however long an interval may have been allowed 
between a meal and the performance of their 
duties. Here, again, I have seen a good effect 
from a small amount of stimulant, " so that a 



60 Mr. Stott, of Heckmondwike, one of my correspondents, quot- 
ing from Voice Song and Speech^ p. 254, sajrs, " Still better is a raw 
egg, seasoned with a few grains of salt, and a few drops of yinegar, 
swallowed whole about twenty minutes or even less before call on 
the Toice is made;'* and continues, '* if this be caUed a stimulant, it's 
the best I know. " 
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light and easily digested meal, supplemented 
by alcohol in proper quantities and a suitable 
form, is equivalent as a restorative to a much 
heavier meal without the alcohol, and is unat- 
tended by the disadvantage, inseparable from 
the latter, of cjonsuming nerve force in exces- 
sive quantities from its own assimilation. " ^ 

I have not Any personal experience of the 
value of raisins or other dried fruits as a sub- 
stitute for alcohol, but I shall certainly feel 
inclined to experiment with them. The effect 
would no doubt be twofold, firstly as food, and 
secondly, as Brunton has pointed out, by 
stimulation of brain force through the nerve of 
taste, and other sensory impressions. The 
small quantities of cleiret and water taken by 
Mr. Sims Beeves and some other singers to 
moisten the mouth, act also in this last-men- 
tioned manner. 

Finally, we have to consider the fact that a 
large majority of voice-users, singers, actors, 
senators, &c., are occupied with their duties 
until far into the hours of the night, and at 
the expiration of their work they require recu- 
peration by food, the amount of which would 
often be so large as, in the process of digestion, 

«i Artiole on Alcoholic Drinks. The Times^ Auff. Uth, 1884. 
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to impair the night's rest. In such a case, 

" Experience shows that some form of alcohol 

is a food which is easily, and without strain on 

the digestive organs, converted into force, beeir- 

ing to a supply of animal food somewhat the 

relation which such a supply itself bears to an 

equivalent quantity of nutritive substance in 

the form of vegetable matter. " ^ The fact of 

the large number of my correspondents who 

take their stimulants only at the end of the day 

shows conclusively, I think, that this need has 

been felt and satisfactorily met in the manner 

indicated. 

Eespecting the nature of the beverage most 

adapted to voice-users, to be taken with meals, 
and irrespective of direct voice aid, it would 
appear that the majority prefer what we must 
still consider the national beverage, namely, 
beer. 

Malt liquors require, however, a large 
amount of bodily work to carry them off. 
They may be suited to the navvy, blacksmith, 
or any labourer who earns his livelihood " by 
the sweat of his brow: " but since the intro- 
duction of steam, and the consequent greater 
facilities for locomotion, bodily exercise has 

62 Article on Alcoholic Drinkt in the Times preyionsly quoted. 
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become generally less active amongst the pro- 
fessional classes, and singers, always somewhat 
deficient in muscular energy, have, from the 
causes indicated, contributed to this diminution 
of one of the chief factors of good digestion. 
Another fault of malt liquors is their greater 
liability to encourage inflammation, as may be 
seen from the unhealthy state of all wounds 
that occur to brewers' men. ® 

A movement has taken place in favour of the 
Bavarian and other foreign ales, which are 
certainly lighter and far less intoxicating ; they 
would appear to be well-adapted as an aid to 
digestion of the voice-user; they principally 
act by the pleasant impression of their bitter 
taste. 

With regard to wine, there is much misap- 
prehension as to its aid to digestion; the 
advantages of sherry especially are much over- 
rated. My own preference of recommendation 
is for red wines, generally claret or burgundy, 
though recent experiment would appear to show 
that light, white German wines are the best 
Sparkling wines are very serviceable as aids 
for digestion, provided no work has to be done 

63 Action of Alcohol on the Treatment of Disectaea. By Edward 
Smith, M.D. TraxiBactioiis of the Medical Society of London, 1861. 
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afterwards; but as their stimulating action is 
very rapid, so, in consequence, is their react- 
ionary tendency to disinclination to labour 
the more marked. These questions can only 
be decided by careful consideration of individ- 
ual experiences. • ' 

As to spirit, whisky appears to be the fash- 
ionable, and, if it be only sufficiently old, is 
probably the least objectional form of ardent 
alcohol. 

Brunton says^ "that the fusel oil (in spirit) 
is much more injurious to health than ordinary 
alcohol, being, according to Rabuteau, fifteen 
times more powerful Its vapour causes ach- 
ing and heaviness of the head, and in animals 
will produce complete anaesthesia. It seems 
probable that in old whisky a good deal of the 
fusel oil is converted into ether, or. at least 
enters into some compound in which it is less 
injurious than it is in new whisky." 

But this statement is open to a certain 
amount of modification, for recent experi- 
ments on dogs have proved beyond a doubt 
that the deleterious effects are due to the alco- 
hol itself. 

Mr. Smith, the Swedish Brandy King, nar- 

M Book of HeaUh, p. 288. 
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rated some few months ago in the Pall Mall 
ij^azette, his philanthropic eflforts in Sweden to 
provide the people with alcoholic spirits not 
containing fusel oU; but, should the experi- 
ments just mentioned be confirmed, he will 
have \o direct his efforts into a different chan- 
nel if he desires to arrest the ravages that alco- 
hol is working in Scandinavia to such an 
alarming extent.®^ 

Whatever spirit be taken, it must be much 
more freely diluted than is often the practice, 
if we are to believe the experiments of Pro- 
fessor Leube,«^ which show that when alcohol is 
added in quantities only sufficient to form ten 
per cent of the whole liquor in the glass, it 
has no effect upon artificial digestion, but that 
as the quantity is increased from ten to twenty 
per cent., the digestion goes on more and more 
slowly, and that when more than twenty per 
cent is added, digestion is entirely arrested. 
This by rough calculation, would n^ake the 
maximum of allowance of spirit to water, some- 



tt I ami qtiite aware that fosel oil, or amylie alcohol, is generally 
tanght as existing only in whisky. I am, however, not conoemed 
with any inaccnracy in this respect in the quoted statement. The 
words fnsol oil may here have been used as a generic term desoriptiTe 
of all the ethers peculiar to yinoos spirits in their yarioos forms. 

66 Deutsches ArchivfUr Ktinuche Medicin, yoL xzzix., p. 5S7. 
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thing like two tablespoonsful (half a sherry- 
wine-glass) to a tumbler full of water. 

A semi-medicinal remedy which has obtained 
much repute, is that of the coca wine intro- 
duced by Mariani, of Paris, and known by his 
name. Experience has amply proved that its 
effects are certainly more beneficial than 
administration of the active ingredient, coca, 
when taken in an aqueous solution, or as a 
concentrated extract in pills, and this may be 
due partly to the fact that alcohol extracts 
properties from the plant which are untouched 
by the water, and also to the more pleasant 
flavour of the vinous preparation. It could 
nevertheless be wished that its alcoholic 
strength were lower than it is, and that it con- 
tained . less sugar, which to some patients 
appears to be the cause of a "clogging" of the 
throat after its use. Coca stands as superior 
to either tea, coffee or cocoa, both in its great 
sustaining power to muscular exertion and in 
producing with reaction less injurious effects 
on the nerves. "Mariani wine" should never 
be recommended for general use, and should 
only be partaken of by voice-users under med- 
ical direction. 

The same remark applies to ether, which has 
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the advantage of acting more rapidly on the 
nervous system than alcohol, though in a simi- 
lar manner, and of passing off more quickly and 
with less reactionary exhaustion. In cases of 
simple loss of voice or vocal weakness, uncom- 
plicated by inflammation, I have found small 
doses of ether of very great service. For the 
same condition, when the result of a cold, lau- 
danum, in very small quantity, that is to say, 
in purely stimulant doses, often proves useful 
when an urgent call on the voice is required. 
It must be repeated, however, that indulgence 
in such measures should be strictly limited to 
the rarest occasions, and only on the prescrip- 
tion of a medical adviser. 

Cocoa and chocolate — ^very different things 
from coca — contain nourishment, and a mild 
proportion of stimulant; but, from the consider- 
able amount of solid and fatty material, are 
liable to interfere with digestion if taken soon 
before singing. They are of great general 
utility for ordinary beverage at breakfast, &c., 
in those cases in which neither tea nor coffee 
can be endured. 

It is not my habit in daily practice to pre- 
scribe alcohol for ordinary use, and I have 
never yet found it necessary to order it except 
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in cases of acute disease. With such views, I 
am of opinion that one cannot too strongly 
recommend moderation to all who feel theyv 
may indulge in it without injury to their health. 
This term moderation is one very dijficult to 
interpret; and to quote from a letter from one 
of my correspondents, Mr. Frederick Budge, 
" when the word moderation is used, every one 
must gauge for himself what is moderate for 
his particular constitution. For what to some 
would be an injurious quantity, might to 
another and more robust constitution be quite 
moderate." 

Sir James Paget^ has also well written, "Let 
those who thus ask, * What is this moderation?' 
try to define to the satisfaction of any ten per- 
sons what, under all circumstances and to all 
people, is moderation in bread or the wearing 
of jewels, in hunting or the language of con- 
troversy." 

Dr. Garrod,® a high authority on dietetics, 
is of opinion "that the quantity of alcohol 
taken in the twenty-four hours should seldom 
exceed that contained in half a bottle of claret 
of good quality," which would give an equival- 

^^ The Alcohol Question^ p. 22. London: Strahan and Co, 
68 The same, p. 211. 

7 • ^ 
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ent of absolute alcohol of rather less than one 
fluid ounce (two tablespoonsful) per diem. The 
experiments of Leube quoted at page 103 and 
also those of Dr. Parkes give much the same 
limit to the boundary of moderation. All phy- 
sicians are agreed as to the necessity of free 
dilution, and against the advisability of it no 
argument of any weight can be advanced. 

After all has been said, it has to be admitted 
that, while alcohol is capable of directly pro- 
ducing injury to the vocal organs, it is of little 
value as a direct aid to work; and if required 
is, as a rule, permissible only when work is 
concluded; and thus we see that in special 
application to any particular organ or function, 
the general laws regarding alcohol do not 
greatly vary when applied to those of voice. 
A large measure of discretion may be allowed 
to individuals according to th&ir constitutions, 
and the habit to which they have been edu- 
cated, but it must be distinctly understood that 
no vocal student should be encouraged in even 
a momentary belief thathis callingby any means 
necessitates or excuses indulgence in it, either 
as a habit, or in excess of what would be con- 
sidered permissible in other vocations. 
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'' A tobaooo-seller is the onely man that finds good in 
it which others brag of, but doe not, for it is meate, drink, 
and clothes to him." Bishop Earless Micro-cosmogrO' 
phle, No. 38, Editio princeps, 1628; re-published by 
Alex. Murray and Son, London, 1868. 

Tobacco-smoking influences the throat of 
the voice user in many respects as does alcohol, 
though naturally the constitutional results are 
as different as is the nature of the poison. 
Similarly with it also, the local effects vary 
somewhat according to the variety of the ingre- 
dient and the mode in which it is inhaled. 

English authors on throat diseases have lit- 
tle to say on this subject; none of the writers 
whom I have previously quoted regarding 
alcoholism as a cause of laryngitis saying any 
further word concerning tobacco, except Solis 
Cohen,® who, -it will be seen from the follow- 
ing quotation, makes the same objection to fix- 
ing on tobacco-smoking as a direct cause of 
sore throat, as he does in the case of alcohol 
in the same relation. 

«9 Op. cU,, p. 6. 

87 
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" Another frequent source of irritation, 
eventuating in inflammation of the throat of a 
sub-acute or chronic character, is the inhalat- 
iQg of an atmosphere impregnated with the 
products of tobacco smoke. Tobacco-smoking 
is in itself regarded as an exciting cause of the 
affection, and doubtless is so in many instances; 
and even when not in itself the initial cause of 
the disturbance, has a great deal to do with its 
persistence and chronicity. Sore throats, in 
every way similar to those attributed to the 
effects of smoking, are, however, met with in 
individuals who are not at all addicted to the 
use of tobacco; and a cause of this kind must 
be very infrequent in females, even in regions 
where women smoke. Exposure for hours at a 
time to the air of an apartment charged with 
the fumes of tobacco is a much more frequent 
source of disease in the throat than the mere 
smoking of tobacco in a private room." 

Mandl,*"* a well-known and highly respected 
French writer who occupied the position of 
Physician to the Paris Conservatoire of Music 
for upwards of a quarter of a century, held 



70 Manuel de V Hygiene de la Voix, pp. 99, 100. Paris, 1876. Also 
in his TraiU PraMque des Maladies du Larynx et du Pharynx^ p. 
455. PanB«1872. 
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very strong views on this question, "The 
local action of tobacco (he writes) is, in the 
immense majority of cases, very harmful to 
those who make professional use of the voice. 
In some cases it causes an abundant flow of 
saliva, while in others none is secreted at all 
without recourse to its aid. The lips become 
dry and are the seat of cancroid tumours; pain- 
ful aphthous patches appear in the mouth and 
on the tongue; the gums become spongy. But it 
is, above all, the back part of the throat which 
is principally affected; this portion becomes 
CiOngested, the small glandules develop so as to 
constitute granulations; in a more advanced 
state it is seen to be so dry as to have the 
appearance and harshness of parchment, and 
in the end it is ulcerated. This constitutes 
the pharyngitis of smokers .... vocal emis- 
sion becomes painful, the quality is changed. 
The irritation may extend to the tonsils, the 
uvula, the larynx, and to the bronchial tubes, 
giving rise to a chronic catarrhal state in these 
regions." 

Allusion has already been made to the views 
of Isambert on the question, and those of the 
German authors Tobold and Von Ziemssen are 
also inferentially expressed in their remarks 
previously quoted regarding alcohoL 
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I was myself less convinced as to the evil 
effect of tobacco on the voice than I have 
become with later and enlarged experience. I 
expressed myself on the subject in 1876 in 
"Medical Hints," ''^ rather in t^rms of compro- 
mise with regard to singers, and as follows in 
1878,'^ on the broader question of its position 
in the etiology of laryngitis. 

" Excessive smoking is assigned as an excit- 
ing cause of chronic congestion by some 
English authors, and especially by the French 
laryngologists, so that certain appearances 
peculiar to ' la gorge des fumeurs ' have been 
described at length. In the opinion of the 
author, however, the use of tobacco has but a 
very slightly obnoxious effect on the larynx, 
though it undoubtedly tends to induce chronic 
pharyngeal inflammation, especially when 
fwcompanied by frequent expectoration. '' 

I was first stimulated to more careful exam- 
ination into this question by hearing the able 
paper given by Dr. Bamon de la Sota, of 
Seville, " On the Pathological Action of 
Tobacco on the Throat, " at the Congress of 
Laryngologists held in Milan in 1880. Since 

71 Op, cit, p. 42. 
72 TheThroatandits Diseases, p. 107. 
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that period I have seen many cases of the two 
milder forms of tobacco throat which he 
describes. The original paper not being gener- 
ally €tccessible, a short abstract of the pub- 
lished views of Dr. De la Sota will be inter- 
esting. " '^ 

He commences — "Of all the caprices that 
fashion has changed into jiecessities, there is 
none less usefid and more prejudical than the 
habit of smoking. I do not wish to occupy 
myself here with all the maladies that the 
usage of tobacco can occasion in the human 
economy; my intention is to describe only the 
changes which, according to the numerous 
observations I have made, arov to be found in 
the throats of smokers. 

" My attention was first awakened in the case 
of my own son. In the spring of 1873 he 
was thirteen years old, and every part of his 
throat was so fresh and healthy, and he had 
such tolerance of every kind of examination, 
that I made use of him as a model to those 
who attend the course of laryngology that I was 
then giving at the School of Medicine and Sur- 
gery in Seville. Two years later, during which 

7S ComptemRendu du Congria International de Laryngologie, Ire 
Seesion, Septembre, 1880. P. 24 et seq. Pablished at Milan, 1882. 
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interval he had taken to smoking, and, unfor- 
tunately, to excess, I wished one day to submit 
him to a laryngoscopic examination, in order 
that a patient, seeing the facility and- absence 
of discomfort with which one could endure it, 
might take courage. I was astonished at the 
state in which I found my son's throat The 
mucous membrane of the soft palate was red 
and sliffhtly swollen, with numerous £n:anula- 
tions of the size of a pin's head on ite Inrface. 
The free borders of the arches and of the pillars 
were of a brownish colour, more marked at their 
lower borders. The uvula was elongated, and 
of a brownish colour, with two great granula- 
tions, one at the base and the other about its 
centre ; dilated and tortuous veins coursed from 
one granulation to the other, and extended over 
the arches: the tonsils were swollen, with 
enlargement of the orifices of the crypts, and 
their surface of the same colour as the uvula; 
the portion of the pharynx visible by depres- 
sion of the tongue was the seat of large ovoid 
granulations, which were distinct from the 
mucous surface not only by their prominence, 
but also by their more strongly marked coloura- 
tion; the engorged blood-vessels formed a com- 
plete network quite noteworthy. Pellets of 
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thick and dirty mucus were adherent to the 
upper part of the throat, some being half con- 
cealed by the curtain of the palate. Looking 
downwards, I saw that the epiglottis and the 
whole larynx, including the vocal ligaments, 
were red and thickened, while above, the vault 
of the pharynx leading to the nasal passages 
was in the same unhealthy condition. " 

It is a fact that this lad was of a rheumatic 
disposition, inherited from his parents, but he 
had suffered very slightly in his general health 
from this cause, and Dr. De la Sota, rightly, as 
' I think, concluded that the condition described 
should be attributed rather to the abuse of 
tobacco than to rheumatism. Later experience 
justified him in coming to the conclusion that 
the character of a rheumatic sore throat may 
combine with those of nicotine poisoning and 
produce an affection of the throat the aspect of 
which is not at all the same as when one or 
other of these causes is acting separately. 
'' Since then, " continues Dr. De la Sota, " I 
have often seen changes in the throat to which 
I could not assign any cause but that of 
tobacco, and in which I have only affected a 
cure by absolute prohibition of smoking, with 
observance of other ordinary hygienic rules, 
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and administration of topical remedies, more or 
less active. *' 

He divides the throat appearances into three 
kinds, (1) an erythema (blush or redness in 
the throat), occurring for the most part in per- 
sons who do not smoke excessively, or who, 
without smoking, are habituallj accustomed to 
an atmosphere charged with tobacco smoke. He 
has often met this affection in the case of ladies 
whose fathers, husbands, sons, or brothers are 
always smoking in their presence, as is the 
custom in Spain, where one does not deprive 
himself of his cigar either at table, in the 
drawing-room, or even in the bedroom. This 
observation will be seen to be in direct contra- 
diction to the less practical suggestion of 
Cohen. (2) The vesicular form, met with in 
those smoking strong cigars, and who also 
chew. This condition is one of some acuteness, 
lasting about a fortnight, and then returning 
to a chronic erythema or proceeding to the 
more advanced stage, (3) the granular form, 
which is observed not only in inveterate smok- 
ers, but in makers of cigars and cigarettes, who 
live constantly in an atmosphere saturated with 
the dust and emanations of the tobacco-plant. 
It is also seen in snuff-takers. The special 
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symptoms are a constant dryness, with persist- 
ent desire to clear the throat of a foreign sub- 
stance and a steady deterioration of voice, 
which becomes veiled and toneless. 

During the last four years I have had fre- 
quent occasion to confirm the truth of Dr. De 
la Sota's experience, especially in the powerful 
aid to cure in abstinence from smoking, even 
where indulgence of the habit is not acknowl- 
edged as the cause. 

The habit of tobacco-smoking is much less 
firmly established amongst singers than is that 
of taking alcohol. 

Of the 380 singers of whom I asked the 
question, "Are you in the habit of smoking 
tobacco?" — 

190 or 50 per cent, answer "Yes." 
118 or 31 per cent, answer "No." 
39 or 10*2 per cent, answer "Occasionally," or 

"Rarely." 
33 or 8*7 per cent, answer "In great modera- 
tion." 

The following observations of a few of my 
alcoholic non-abstaining correspondents on 
this point are of interest, if only from their 
varied nature. The replies clearly establish 
the truth of a saying attributed to the late Mr. 



■3 
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Critchett, the eminent oculist, that he knew of 
no two conditions, however opposite, that could 
not be advantaged by use of tobacco, if one 
could only believe all the varying individual 
experiences of smoking enthusiasts. Many, 
however, frankly admit that they think the 
habit harmful. 

Mr. D. C. Bbowne, a teacher of Idverpool, who smokes, 
"but only after supper/* asks, "Where is there a professor 
who does not smoke— how can it affect the vocal organs?" 
adding, however, "I believe to swallow the nicotine is 
injurious both to vocal organs and to general health." 

Mr. W. 0. Cough, vicar choral of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, has been a smoker of pipe or cigar "for fifty years, 
moderately" 

Mr. F. J. DBiiiiB, of Warrington, who does not smoke 
"habitually," adds that ^^from his own observation he 
thinks habitual smoking very injurious to the voice." 

Mr. E. Bernard, choir-master and vocalist, **used to 
smoke; but gave it up, as it caused a dryness in my 
throat, which I have not experienced since giving up the 
habit." 

Mr. John Harlet, of Peterborough Cathedral, answers, 
"No; never was, and never shall be. Don't believe in it" 

Mr. J. Shirley Hodgson "never! (smokes); believes it 
to be highly objectionable." 

Mr. G. D. Hadler "finds smoking takes both quality 
and power from his voice." 

Mr. J. Grattan KetjIjT, vicar-choral of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin, "considers smoking a filthy, useless habit" 

Mr. W. H. Lamb, of Dewsbury, does not smoke, "as htt 
thinks it makes the voice husky." 
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Mr. W. Mason, thirty-three years in Lincoln Minster, 
believiDg that smoking is a ''very bad practice, doing the 
voice and organs much injury, has never smoked in his 
life, nor taken sniifiP, another very bad habit.' 

Mr. G. H. Montgomery, of the Chapel Eoyal, Dublin, 
"smokes," but adds, "The less one smokes the better. It 
dries the throat and irritates it. I believe I should be 
much better without it." 

Mr. H. Stbinoeb, of King's College, Cambridge, and 
late of Christ Church, Dublin, "smokes, and is fond of it; 
but it causes a peculiar dry sensation to the soft palate." 

Mr. WaijTEB Babnett, choir-master and teacher, of 
Salisbury, and a smoker, says, "On the whole I believe 
it to be an injurious habit to vocalists, though so many 
of us indulge in it" 

A small proportion indulge in smoking from 
a belief that it is actually beneficial to their 
general health. It is probable that in those 
cases where singers have commenced the habit 
of smoking late in life, with relief of expector- 
ation, there exists a tendency to bronchitis and 
asthma. 

Mr. H. P. Mathews smokes tobacco in all forms, say- 
ing, "I am of opinion that a pipe is very essential, as it 
relieves the sui)erfluous phlegm from the chest." 

Mr. LuoAS WilijIAMS finds a cigar acts in the same 
way; and 

Mr. Ernest WilijIams gives the same experience on 
use of a cigarette. 

Mr. Abraham Thomas, lay clerk of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, "has smoked now for four years, and finds great 
benefit from it. Has been in the profession since 1860." 
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Very few appear to think that the use of 
tobacco is in any degree of service to their voice 
in the functional exercise of their vocation. 

The Eev. W. D. V. Dxtncx>mbb, of Hereford, says, " I 
smoke on an average two cigars a day — one after mid-day 
meal, one at the end of the day. Occasionally I substi- 
tate cigarettes ; never a pipe if I can help it. I find it 
better not to sing immediately after smoking. After 
heavy work, say singing through all the choruses of 
* Israel in Egypt, * I have found a cigar most acceptable, 
and, I believe, beneficial ** 

Mr. BuTHVEN FiNiiAYSON, R A. M., 'imagines that after 
smoking it is easier to get full round low notes; but is 
of opinion that smoking is injurious to flexibility. " 

Mr. F. J. Jones *^ finds that a cigar before singing dears 
the voice. " 

On the other hand, the majority of those 
smokers who express any opinion on the subject 
in direct relation to voice use are against 
smoking immediately before singing, and many 
of them forbear for even the whole day, if 
they have to sing in the evening. 

Mb. Theodobb Babth, professor of singing at the 
Kensington School of Music, says, "My personal experi- 
ence is that, if I do not smoke or drink during the day the 
voice is clearer and fresher. Although I smoke myself, 
I do not wish to uphold it, for I think the less one smokes 
the better the voice is. The most injurious part of 
smoking in connection with the voice and singing is, in 
* '^^on, the spitting. " 
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Mr. John Brookbank, of Norwich Cathedral, smokes, 
*f but not before singing. " 

Mr. E. HoiiiiAND, Professor at the Royal Academy, 
smokes tobacco in <' all (forms) at times, but should not 
smoke before singing. " 

Mr. Hutchinson, choir-master, of Bolton-le-Moors, 
answers, *' Yes ; but if I had to sing at night, I should 
not smoke that day. " 

Mr. G. Ernest Laeb, " always avoids smoking before 
vocal exercise, or immediately after, " 

Mr. Wtlan Gowdy, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, "smokes 
very, little ; never before singing. It invariably makes 
the voice thick. " 

Mr. L. 0. Guthrie, also of Newcastle-on-Tyne, smokes 
"one or two cigars in the evening, but not until all vocal 
exercise is finished, as I consider smoking immediately 
before singing interferes with the tone of the voice. " 

Mr. LooKLEY "smokes a cigar at the end of the day, 
but never prior to singing, as it undoubtedly shortens the 
breath." 

Mr. Barton MoGuokin smokes, "but very seldom 
during the day. " 

Mr. Joseph Parsons, vicar-choral of Exeter Cathedral, 
smokes, "but never just before singing. Tobacco is in 
most cases injurious to the voice, but it appears to agree 
with a few. " 

Mr. R Prtor, of Bathgar, " smokes a pipe after a con- 
cert ; never before it " 

Mr. OHARiiEs Strong, " Never when I am going to sing, 
as it is, J find, harmful. " 

In all cases the general eflfect of tobacco is 
first to stimulate, and then to paralyze that por- 
tion of the nervous system which control^ the 
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(uroiilation. In consequence of this action, 
tlio heart's beats become very slow at first, and 
uf tor wards very rapid, and " instead of being 
ri^gulor have a ryhthm which reminds one of a 
rontivo horse, breaking oflf into a galop for a 
fow yards, and then being suddenly pulled up, 
and then breaking off again. " '* 

Ah in alcohol, so in tobacco, the effect is 
modified according to the method of employ- 
moiil and variety in kind. 

The principal methods are those of chewing, 
Hnuflln^, and smoking. The first is probably 
but littlo practised in this country, and cer- 
tainly not by voice users. The second is a 
habit which, in spite of a recent attempt at 
a ri^vival on the part of so practical a physician 
aH Dr. Mortimer Granville, I coidd not recom- 
mend. 

Only one of my correspondents (whose name 
I forboar to give, although he is good enough 
to ponnit publication) '' takes snuff, which he 
knows to be bad for a vocalist. " 

Mandl*"* says, '* Snuff renders more active 
the nasal secretions, and sometimes acts as a 
direct irritant, by falling from the posterior 
nostrils to the back of the throat, and even to 

W Lnndor-Brnnton, Op. cit.^ p. 250. 
tB Uygiine de la Voix^ p. 100. 
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the larynx, where it produces mischief in that 
part; especially does this occur if one takes a 
too quick inspiration at the period of snuffing. 
The same reactionary congestion and injury to 
the mucous membrane of the nasal passages 
and upper throat, so important a portion of the 
resonator of the human voice, must inevitably 
follow this filthy practice, as is witnessed in 
other portions of the vocal apparatus by the 
stimulation of alcohol, or of undue indulgence 
in condiments. " 

Asked by a patient if snuff injured the brain, 
the famous Abernethy is reported to have 
replied, "No! for any one possessing a brain 
would never take it." 

'' When tobacco is smoked," says Brunton,'® 
" it has a double action. It stimulates locally 
the nerves of the tongue and mouth, but it has, 
besides this, a marked eflfect on the circulation 
generally." But these eflfects are by no means 
entirely due to the nicotine contained in the 
tobacco, for both this ingredient and the 
tobacico are exposed to a considerable heat, and 
become decomposed; and different substances 
in the shape of volatile alkaloids are produced, 
varying in their nature according to the 

76 Op. eit,t p. 252. 

ft 

8 
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metliods of smoking, but not yarying greatly 
in their physiological action on the system. 

Mandl says on this point, — " The evil effects 
of tobacco are manifested all the more rapidly 
as the smoke is the more heating. The second 
half of a cigar is more harmful than the first; 
the short pipe, the meerschaum, more than the 
long pipe, and still more than the narghile, from 
which the smoke is inhaled cold. Cigarette 
smoke is charged with carboniferous paper, 
which penetrates into the larynx, and promptly 
brings about obnoxious conditions." '^ 

Without doubt the coolest smoke from a 
narghile occasions less thirst and irritation 
than any other form of p'ipe, but much stronger 
tobacco is smoked in cigars than in pipes, and 
the tobacco of a by no means full-flavoured 
cigar would, if cut up and smoked in a pipe, 
have a powerfully deleterious effect on many 
a hardened smoker. Tobaccos are much adul- 
terated, and the lightest are not always the 
mildest In my own opinion and experience, a 
cigarette is the least noxious form of smoking, 
only providing that the tobacco and paper are 
both of good quality ; and also, a^ is often the 
case with cigarette smokers, that the smoke be 

77 Hygiene de la Voix^ p. 100. 
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not inhaled into the lungs, if it be consumed to 
the extent of only two-thirds, and still more if 
a clean mouthpiece be employed. One great 
reason for ihis opinion is that the time occu- 
pied in smoking, and the amount of tobacco 
smoke indrawn, is much less than in any other 
form. 

I am bound to say, however, that many of 
my correspondents, including Mr. Haynes 
(Malvern), Mr. Hemsley (Lincoln), Mr. Kemp- 
ton (St Paul's), Mr. F. Penna, and Mr. J. W. 
Turner speak specially against cigarettes, and 
comparatively few in their favour. Of this 
number Mr. Alfred Moore thinks a cigarette 
" aids his digestion, if he has to sing soon 
after a meaL 

In answer to a question from me, " Do you 
smoke pipe, cigar, or cigarette, the 262 of my 
380 correspondents who acknowledge to this 
habit reply as follows: — 



69 smoke pipes. 


40 


(( 


pipes and cigars. 


4 


(( 


pipes and cigarettes. 


52 


« 


cigars. 


28 


« 


cigars and cigarettes. 


84 


« 


cigarettes. 


35 


u 


all three indifferently. 



Mr. Thuklby Bealb, speaks as follows in favour of 
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pipes: — ''When admissible I prefer a pipe; this may be 
considered vulgar, but it certainly is more cleanly and 
not so injurious as cigars, &c." 

On the other hand: — 

Mr. A. Mabbiott, of Southwell Cathedral, staokea 
cigars, adding, ''And I find cigars less injurious to the 
vocal organs than cigarettes. I firmly believe (at least, 
I know many cases besides my own), that pipes are very 
injurious to the throat and vocal organs generally." 

Mr. W. J. EnssEiiii, also believes that " a pipe causeB 
hoarseness, a cigar the reverse."' 

Of the 101 abstainers from alcohol — 

20 are smokers. 

66 " non-smokers, and 

15 " occasional smokers. 

One abstainer acknowledges to being a free 
and inveterate smoker. 

This table indicates that the proportion of 
smokers to non-smokers is very nearly reversed 
in the two classes of those who take alcoholic 
stimulants and of those who abstain therefrom. 
In the latter case exactly two-thirds are non- 
smokers, and only one-fifth habitual smokers. 
It is hardly necessary to quote the reasons 
given by this class of my correspondents against 
the habit, because there is no practical differ- 
ence in their views from those already quoted. 
As a rule a definite "No" indicates their objec- 
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tion to tobacco. Mr. Arnold of Knaresboroagh, 
Mr. Joseph Clafton of Oldham, Dr. Edwin 
Crow of Eipon, Mr. John Crowther of Man- 
chester, Mr. J. Edwardes of Cardiff, Mr. J. G. 
Gibbs of Wantage, Mr. James Sauvage, all 
speak strongly against the habit The follow- 
ing opinions are worthy of being quoted at 
length: — 

Mr. G. HowABD Welch, of Durham OathedraL — '1 
smoke tobacco and cigars, and find that a moderate use 
is beneficial, as it clears the bronchial tubes. Excess of 
smoking inflames the throat and makes the voice thick." 

Mr. H. HoABB answers the question as to whether he 
smokes — ^''Yes. I wish it were not so, for I believe 
it harmfuL" 

Mr. J. 0. HoiiiiiDAY, of Bochester Cathedral — ''Smok- 
ing, I think, is very injurious to the voice, besides having 
a tendency to cause nervousness, and thereby making a 
good voice sound shaky." 

Mr. Thomas Ftlmbb, junior, of Bye (48 years a total 
abstainer). — ''I don't believe in smoking or smokers! 
They have want of nerve, when they should be cool and 
collected." 

The principal charge against smoking cannot 
be bettei* stated than in the words of Dr. 
Lander Bmnton,'® from whose valuable article 
in Cassell's " Book of Health," I have so often 
quoted, and to which I would refer such of my 
readers as may desire to examine this question 

n Op, cit, p. 225t 
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more fully than I have been able to do in the 
space at my command. "One great objection 
which is often raised to the use of tobacco is 
that it leads to drunkenness. Tobacco, it is 
said excites thirst; the thirst must be quenched 
with beer, or spirits and water; and hence the 
man who begins to smoke is led on to drink. 
There can be no doubt that in some persons the 
use of tobacco by smoking does produce thirst. 
This depends partly on individual constitution, 
and parily on the mode in which the tobacco is 
smoked. In some persons smoking causes a 
profuse flow of saliva, so they are obliged con- 
stantly either to swallow it or to expectorate it; 
and I am inclined to think that it is in such 
people that smoking chiefly excites thirst In 
others, smoking seems to cause but little flow 
of saliva, so they have no need to expectorate. 
Even those persons who are obliged to expect- 
orate by smoking a pipe are not affected to the 
same extent, if at all, by smoking cigars, and 
where the smoke is drawn through water as in 
a narghile or hookah, probably no thirst what- 
ever is produced. 

As in the case of stout-drinking, Malibran is 
the oft-quoted excuse, so are the great names of 
Mario and Giuglini often taken in vain to 
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justify smoking. It has, however, been pointed 
out that Mario retained the full beauty of his 
voice for less than the average duration* of 
tenors of the first rank; and it might with 
reason be suggested that excessive smoking 
was at least one of the causes contributing to 
the sad termination of the career of Giuglini 
My own view has always been that if smoking 
be accompanied by much expectoration, it 
should be discontinued, as an over-stimulation 
of the salivary glands will lead to general dys- 
pepsia and later to local dryness. The evi- 
dence of my correspondents on the fact that 
smoking does lead to this symptom is yery 
strong^. In all cases the sins^er must be fi^uided 
by hi! own individual ex^ience, and fhould 
practice great moderation in the habit; remem- 
bering the twofold eflPect of tobacco, first on the 
nerve-centres, and secondly on the salivary and 
mucous secretion of the mouth and throat 
Others, whose mucous membrane may not be 
affected by tobacco-smoking, but who are of a 
nervous temperament, will not find that this 
habit is calculated to contribute to either 
mental or muscular power and precision. 

Before finally dismissing the subject of 
tobacco-smoking, I would once more call atten- 
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tion to the in jurious influence on the voice of an 
atmosphere charged with tobacco-smoke, (and 
often on that very account) when the individual 
aflPected be not himself a smoker. The evi- 
dence of Dr. De la Sota quoted at page 114 in 
this connection, as well as that of Tobold, 
Ziemssen, &c., in their remarks concerning the 
action of alcohol, very satisfactorily dispose of 
the objection that this practice is but a rare 
factor in creating sore throats; and before once 
more giving my own views in detail, I would 
quote from a valuable letter received by me in 
addition to answers to my questions, from Mr. 
John A. Murray, an abstainer from alcohol : — 

'' As regards smoking, I found it so distressed me to 
smell it even, that I was forced to break up my connec- 
tion with the Glee and Madrigal Society and the 

Musical Club, principally, because I could not 

endure the 'smoking' evenings. (This was after I 
became an abstainer.) I had to pay the penalty of a 
severe headache, from being too much 'smoked,' on 
every occasion I went to sing." 

The following recently printed remarks '^ 
express my long-formed and settled conviction 
on this point, and to them I have nothing to 
add: — 

**This question of injurious atmosphere leads 

79 Science and Singing, pp. 19, 20« London: ChappeU and Co., 1884. 
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me to say something concerning a very fash- 
ionable entertainment, against indulgence in 
which I beg to caution particularly all my sing- 
ing hearers — that is, a ' smoking-concert' I 
do not know anything more cruel or more 
likely to upset a singer than a smoking-con- 
cert. It is very much encouraged by our 
brethren in the art of the brush and pencil; 
but what would a painter say if asked to go and 
take a picture from nature with a sunny eflPect, 
the scene being enveloped in a thick fog ? If 
there must be smoking-concerts, they should, 
as far as performers are concerned, be instru- 
mental and not vocal. Unfortunately, it is not 
only the gas and smoke, but there is generally 
whisky and water going round, and not only is 
some consumed, but the air is charged with 
alcoholic fumes. I have attended smoking- 
concerts. I do not indulge in spirits, and 
never drink anything stronger than soda-water 
on these occasions, but I have never been to a 
smoking concert without having a headache on 
the following morning, and I well know that 
my experience in this respect is by no means 
unique. Independently of this question of 
atmosphere, smoking-concerts are not always 
the most quiet parties, and the singer or 



i 
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reciter has often to force his voice unduly, bo 
as to be heard above the din of glasses and 
chatter, not perhaps in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but in adjoining rooms or at the 
* buffet' end of the apartment in which he is 
singing or reciting. For all these reasons, I 
venture to urge that smoking-concerts should 
not be multiplied, though I fear the contrary, 
by reason of the high patronage extended to 
them, and from other indications not necessary 
to detail." «^ 



80 " If jastification were wanted for anthoritatiye direction regard, 
ing the hygienic conditions of atmosphere and diet to be observed by 
singers, it would be amply illnstrated by the remarks of the gentle- 
man who first spoke at the end of my lectore. He stated that he 
was 'in the habit of dining frequently with professional singers, and 
had noticed that at the end of a very heavy dinner — consisting of a 
dozen or fifteen courses— those singers wonld get np and be enabled 
to sing most beautifully, not only solos, but to join in part-songs. 
He had also attended smoking-concerts, and during the whole even- 
ing singers who were there, even after a very heavy dinner, would 
come forward and sing most beautifully.* Several other speakers so 
effectually answered him that there was no necessity for me to. say 
anything; but my friend and culleague, Dr. l^undas Grant, especially 
hit the )Tiark when he observed that, to be in a condition to award so 
high prai?i^ to singing in such circumstances, the aodienoe ehould 
have undergone the same preparation as the singers." 
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LIST OF THE 370 COEEESPONDENTS 

Who have contributed to the statistics of this Essay, giving 
X permission for publication of their names. 



Thb asterisk (*) indicates those gentlemen who have stated 
that they are abstainers, pledged or unpledged, or who take 
stimulants " very seldom " or " very rarely." There are also f ouy 
coming under this category who did not wish publication of 
their names; two are abstainers; one of these is choir-master at 
a large church, the other is a singer in a cathedral choir. 



Name. 



Abercrombie, C. 
♦Adcoclc, John 
*Adler. George Loais 

Allen, F. 
♦AlBop, James R. 

Andrews, Richard 
♦Arnold. Matthew 

Aspinall, William 

RaUey, F. 
10Rallam.T. 
Rallantine, Ed. 
Ranks, G-eorge 
Raraclonf^h, John 
♦Ramby, Henry 

•Hamby, J. 

Ramett, Theodore 
Ramett, Walter 
Rarrow, John 
Rarth, Theodore 
Rartram, A. C. 
•Rayley, W. H. 
RaylisJ^. 
Beale,Thariey 



Qnalification. 



Gentleman H.M. Chapel Royal 

(yhoir-masterCastleGateChapU 

Teacher 

Cathedral Choir 

Choir-master 

Teacher 

Choir-master 

Choir-master 

Lay Vicar, the Cathedral 

Cathedral Choir 

Teacher 

Lay Clerk, the Cathedral 

Cathedral Choir 

St. George's Chapel Choir and 

Teacher 
Teacher 

Teacher 

Choir-master and Teacher 
Cathedral Choir 
Teacher and Vocalist 
Vocalist 
Cathearal Choir 
Church Choir 
Teacher and Vocalist 



Qual- 
ity of 
Voice 



Tenor 
Tenor 

Tenor 

Rar. 

Rass 

Tenor 

Rar. 

Tenor 

Tenor 

Rar. 

Tenor 

Tenor 

Rass 



Rass 

Rass 

Rar. 

Tenor 

Rass 

Bar. 

Rar. 



Address. 



Regent^s Park. 

Nottingham. 

Uzbridge. 

Truro. 

Seaforth. 

Manchester. 

Enniskillen. 

Wigan, 

Chichester. 

Manchester. 

St. Mary Axe. 

Hereford. 

Lincoln. 

Windsor. 

Stockton-on- 

Tet*8. 
St.Joh'n'sWood 
Salisbury. 
Manchester. 
Bedford Park. 
Hampstead. 
Ripon. 

St. Peter's Park 
StJohn'sWood 
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Qnal 




Kama. 




'« 




■Baachamp.J. 


CBthsdrd Quiir 


Tenor 


Wells. 






Primrose SilL 












Choii-oiaHCer sod Vocalist 


TeEor 


Old Kent Road. 




r«cheruid Vocalist 


Bar. 






Gentl-mMi H.M. Chapel Kojil 


Knc.s 




M Bions.' Tnnay 


PrincpBlTpnor.Parish Ch'rch 




HoUtax. 


Birch. Cbari« 


?i«aliit«od T(*ohtn- 


Tenor 




•Birch. J>muA. 


tor of Sstionnl TsmiiepftDce 






Bifkbt-rk, J. 




Tenor 


New Beaham. 


Bisl>CJuleD.IJ.J. 
BUckoerTjamn. 
•B^™.*.T.L. 


Vocn isl and Teaober 


Baas 


FortlandFlace. 


Vocttiial 


Bar. 


WocHlstockKd. 


Voi-alistuidTeaaher 


Baw 


rarBofld.KC. 






Bass 


GloDcf«ter. 




Vilc^ist 


Tenor 






Vocalist 


Baas 


Kast India Bd. 


■"^ri^^wSifliB 


VooaliBt 
Choir-znaflaT 


^J^Z 


iS?;,™. 


BrtMse. Arthur 










raS^iMChrfr 




Norwich. 


■Broa^ Bich^rd 


Vocaliet 




Literpool. 


Bpowup. D. C. 


Teacher 




LiTcrfooL 


Bactdao'l. T. 


Vocalist 




Balifat. 


BnJro, FrMteriok 
Bnll«t Thoaiiui 


Vocalist 




KsnningtonBd 


Choir-master 


Bass 


Wiuan. 


Bunc<^. Edwanl 


Teacher 


Bass 


Lan^am St. 






Tenor 




Barvilli^-W.J. 


Cathedral Choir 


Alto 


Hereford. 


Bnafield. Joseph 


Pnncipal Tenor. Bl. Michael's 
St. Patrick's SatL Cathedral 


Tenor 


LiverpooL 


•BaOer. J. 


Tenor 


Dublin. 


Calkiii. QeorBB 


Condactor and Teacher 


Tenor 


Primrose HilL 


•Cnllow. Henry. 
CararogJia. Ijui- 


Teacher 


Bar. 


Dptonlane. 


s|«ji"" 


reaoher and Iffrto Artist 
CoudnclAT Bad Teacher 




Bayawater. 


Bass 


Nottingbam. 
H^daVale. 


TeachBT 


Ba^ 




Teacher 




Horetord. 




VocaliBt 


Baee^ 




Ctar^ftie^ , 








PriQ™lAlto.CBthed[«l Choir 


Alto 






Vocalist 


Bass 


Manchester. 




IWcher 


Bass 


Barneburr. . 




PiQcip'l Tenor Temple Choroh 








Cboir-maaWr 


aws" 


Mortimer St.W 




Teacher 


Bass 


PinsboryPark 




Lecturer and VooaUst 


B:x.<^ 








Tenor 


!J™BoiidBL 




Comiuctor and Choir-master 




WolTerhampt'o 




Teuiher 


Bar. 
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)ft1bs, Thomas 
'^^ Uqaen, Frank 
lid!.E. 
tid. J. 
__riciaon. J. Deal 
DavioB,Thoinas 
)iiTiB. Liaael 

^. Uemn 
DeLaoy, B. 






sr and Taaahec 
r, Cathedral 



GuBdiictur 

Vooali^t 

Choir-ouiatflr 

Tioar Choral, SL Panl'i ' 

dral 
VooaUat 



lOO-DongOnas. Thomas 


Teacher 


Drew, Robert W. 


Toachet and Vocaliat 


DiuicoBibB,Kev.W. 






M. A,.MinDrCwion 


•Datikerlon,E. 
DonD. Sinclair 


ssr~' 


Dutton, H.J. 


Aaaistant Vicar Choral, 8t 




Paol's Catliedral 


•Dnfetnoj, Lodo. 






teacher 


Dreon, Thomas 


Bt-tieotge'sChapal Choir 


KckerBW.Wm. E. 


Teacher and VooaliBt 


•Edcnonda, Frank 


TfBihra- 


UlfKdwardB. John 




Kllinnham, H. X. 


Choir-maaler 


Kllj-. Willkm 


Choir-maater 


Ewington, J. 


OriKiQiHtmidTocaliet 


•EvimB. Frotli'riok 


LEiy Ckirk 




Vocsliet 


Ej^,°JoMph H. 


Condootor and Choir-maater 



larkHiU. 

Cardiff. 

Uibridaa 

Qront Malvera. 

Euaom. 

Rloiio Btor. 

Glapbam. 

Doncaster. 
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Qnnl- 




Name. 


. 


'&S 


AddroBB. 


FeamBido J 


Vocalist and TBBohBT 


Bar. 


BnnfF. 


Fi 




Cathodial Choir 


BnBS 


L'hicheetOT. 


■F 




TeiohPr and Vocalist 






120 Fi 


ninjBoa.Rnthvon 


l8t Claag Certif. 8oo. of Arts 




Tuliinfn'nParfc 


•F 




L»y Vloar 






i 




Condnatoraiid Choir-muter 




KiddormiDBtCf. 






Lay Clerk 


Alto 




Ford, 8. 


VoualisC 




™dml^'''' 


•Foaler, Fradariok 


Vncaliat 


Bar.*" 


•Foi, Charlee 
Francp, Heory 


Snthedral Choir 


Jll; 


Bri^wi'^twells 


Frnaer, Simon 


[•recentof Gnalic Church 


Itass 




FredericliB.CiiaH.W 


Vicar Choral 


Tenor 


Uchfipld.' 


lao FroBl. W. 


8t. Panl'a Cathedtal Choir 
Teacher 


SS, 


AmweU Street. 


■Fry. ft. A. 


BUokhaatb. 


Fryer. A. LawrPnoo 




Tenor 


Lordship Lone. 


•FnssBll. W. F. 


TBtioher 


Tenor 


Warminster. 


•Sawthrop. James 


St. George's Chapel Choir 


Tenor 


Windsor 


Vocalist 


Tenor 


K'JiUah Town. 


•G bbs, W. J, G. 


Conductor and Vocalist 


I^nor 


Aldanthot. 


TBRchBr nod VocaUat 


Tenor 


WantBRO. 


O Uam, Jnm"i 


Cath..dral Ghoir 


Alto 


Worcester. 


G edhilJ, T. K, 


ClathedrsI Choir 


Tenor 


Edlobnrsh. 




VocBliat 


Boas 


Edinburgh^ 


GofS™"^ (Vmrifls 


Cathedral Choir 


Baas 


DnrhBmr 


Gcragh, W. ClifC 


Vicar Choral 






Gowdj. Wylnm 


Vocalist 


Bar. 


^:^. 




CathedrRl Choir 


Buaa 




7hoir-muater 




Koclidale. 




Vocalist 


Tanot 




Hmndy.'john 


Choir-master and Lay Clerk 


Tenor 


^£?bnry. 


Qnthrie, Loiiia C. 


Vocalist 


renor 


Tyne. 


Hndl«r. R. D. 


Vocalist 


Boss 


Sonth Lnmb«th 


1.10 HaatiB, Fredericli 


Chnroh Choir 


Basa 


Bn^hillRow.S. 
Hoiloway. 


Hall, Edward 


Vocalist 


Tenor 


Hall, V. K. 


Vocalist and TCBoher 


Tenor 


OsnaWB.^ 


■Hartord. Hnnry 


Vocalist BodTeoohHr 




•sr,:!!.'- 


Lay Clerk 






Vocalist and Teacher 




^roSdond,^' 


E.i!iey, John 






Peterboroagfa. 


HurmaQ. J. W. 
Harris. Q. 


Vocalist and Loctnrer 




Honthampton. 


ViMalist 


Boas 




.«.K™,«^?l3a^m 


V.«alist 
VucaliBt 


r™or 


Bcwtnt Htreet. 
Dallon-in-For- 


*iSjL':i^\?-^- 


Teacher 


Tennr 


Mnrehl 


VocaliHt and Teacher 


Tenoi 


Great Halven). 


H 


azelgniTe, W. G. 


VocalUt 


Basa 


Peokham. 
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Qnal- 




Name. 




te 


Addrasa. 


^>1niDre, Buy. F. 








JTO. ' 


Minor ranon and Teaoher of 








Vocal MQBio 




^nterboni. 




under. G. T. 


Cathedral Choir 








emaW; John 


Cathedral Choir 


Alto Dublin. 




T^-t 


UonUiimanH.M. Chapel Bojal 


Al,« .Lee. 






Birkenbewi 




ilton.Bubert 


Vicr Choral 




no 


iret, D. E. 


Ciithedral Choir 


Altii 










Alio 


'tckliam. 




odB'oi.J. Shirley 


Vocalist 


fi^ 


■Inpbflm. 




aSiSS- 


'rote^r K. A. M. 


Bar. 
lar. 


iartb.pooL 
>(PwB'.ndgt 




oiliday, J. C. 


Jathedral Choir 


Baas 


Hucbestor. 




ollinx. ^hldfem 


VoDaUat 




BhepherdaB'h. 




onorarc F. H. 


ABsistanC Vicar Choral, Bt. 




4onhead Lane, 




Panl'B Cathedral 




8.K. 




Choir-mMter 




Sonthport. 




Irguniat 




mndaor. 






Alto 






Mob. Bao. Oion.. Teacher 


Bar. 


iQOiietbmd. 


Inglis. David L. 


Choir-master and Toucher 


Tanoc 


Kirkcaldy. 


•JackraoQ-G. 


Giindnotor 




Linroln, 


•Jenkins, b. 


Mas. Boc. Cantab., Teaobor 


Bar. 


AbHrysHrith. 


i^^TfiSi^^- 


;«ndiicIor. biW Lioooln-B Inn 




H«rni.atBadBd. 
East Uulwioh. 




Bae» 


•JeBsnni. E. R. 


'Cttoher 




Senninut'n Pk. 






Alto"' 


Elj-. ■ 


j"hSl!oS! W. 


■eachw 




HavBraf k Hill 


WO Joii^H.K,J. 


Jhoroh Clioir 


Tenor 


Dalbeii{Kood. 


•Jon™.Ke. Ho«h 






81. Darld's. 


S>m<». J. 


Cathwiral Choir 


Alto 


Manchealer. 


•Jones! T. C. 


;oudQctor 


Alto 




JndJ.J,B. 






Walworthi 


Ksurton, Harper 


Vonnliat 




Wandflwortb. 


Koia}J-f . W. 


Cathedral Choir 


Bass 




Cflthwlral Choir 








Lfty Vicar Choral 


ail»^ 


Chlcheator. 


Kolly' T. Grattan 


Vicar Chnral 


Basa 


DQblin. 


aOO Kemp, IL 








KemMon. T. 


ES'cf^k 


Hn's VAs. 


KempLoQ, T. 


ASistant Vicar Choml, Bt, 


Biwa at. PbiiI'6 Cb- 




Panr« Cathedral 




Ihedral 


•Kidd-U. 
KniSit, H. 


te'Jsr 


Alto 


Perth, 
lIumpstcadRd. 


La^n^ O. E. 


Concinctor and Choir-maater 


Bass 


Waj-bridKe. 


•Limc.istPr,John 
«nd, W. k. 


Voculiat 


B^»i. 


HlHcki-ool. 


Tcwoher 




Dewitburv. 




V.icHliat 


T.>nor'BE«ui.nBlield 




VooaliBt 


Tenor, Fiilh«m Road. 


SO 


LABlett,E. 


Cathednd Choir 


Baaa 


Boohestec. 



List of Singing Coi^espondenis. 







QdbI- 




Name. 


Qaamattitm. 


t^' 


Address. 


LniingtoD. Chas. 


Coniioplor and Choir-roosWr 


Bar. 


L^i^Sf^ 


LhwIoi. TLoaias 


EteatlBlnim H.U. Chapel Boyal 


Bass 


•Loyton, A. J. 




B,^ rhel8«>. 




v'oc^M 


Tenor Mai da Vale. 


LockB. K. A. 


Vocaliat 


Buas Uonehester. 


Lflukley, T. V. 


(;liurijh Choir 


Bass 


(irosvenorPt 


•Maok.T.(-. 


CathAiralClioir 


All« 


Truro. 




Teacl.ar 




Cardiff.- 


Manlon, 0. E. 


"hoir-maetor 




iJliepherd'iB'h. 


a20*Uui<Ptto.PbUipa. 


Vocalist nndTeaBher 




Oxford. 


Marrlutt, Aithor 


Condnnlor 




South welL 


WaredeQ, Qeorgo 


Hon. Bac. Cantsb., Cboir-mas- 
ChoiMuister 








Tennt 


W" 


Jason. William 


Choir-maater 




althewB, Hy. P. 


Duffo Vocalist 






•SW. Fmnlc 

• oCall Andrew 


Vocalist 


Baw 


ifegantStroM. 


Oahedral Choir 


Ba^s 


York. 


Vocalist 


Tenor 


Maida Vale. 


ao. '^-^^ 


Conductor 
Vocaliat 


li' 


Edinburgh. 
K..lls,Co.Uea«i 


t*y Clerk 




Oitord. 


re.HBiry""' 


CLiDir-mBsttir 


3bm 


Ut-k. 


BfrifiBld.- 


laUipdral Choir 


B^ 


Truro. 


rtSfe, WiJ^am 


Vocalist 


BaT 


Watney St.. E. 


Lay Clerk 


Ssss 


Carlisle. 


illB. R. WoUdns 


Vicar Choral 


Sass 


Balham. 




reacher 


Tenor 


Ptmlico. 




Chapel Royal Choir 


Tinor 


Dublin. 






Lordship LsnBi 


WC ™Sli.E,T. 


Cathedral Choir 






•Mornan, W. A, 


VooaliBt 


Baaa 


:"rdS[i 


•Marray, John A. 


Panah Chnrch Choir 


Bass 




Choir-mBSl*r 




Belfast. 


VocBliHl and Teacher 


Alto 


CrasenTerraDe. 
Di'fonfiliirdTer. 


Nash, Jolm 


Vocalist on.l Comedian 




■Nohle. Honry 


Cntliedral Chuir 


41to 


EietPr, 


■Oldrayd. Tbomae 




raior 


Kooheater 


OrHDgB, James 


Culhodral Choir 




Lincoln. 


Pallet Thomas 


LftjViosr 


Tenor 


E«Ptet^ 


HO-PallUter. C. 


Vncahst 


Tenor 




PnrBona, Joseph 


Uy Vicar 


Bass 




•Pariridge. F.W. 


Condnclor and Teacher 


Bar. 






Vocalist 


TcDor 




Pwiroe. P. 


Uy Clerk, the Cathedral 


RHIiS 


Rij.on. 


Ppnna.Fredprick 


Tmoher 


Bhbs 


DiTTham. 


renchernnci VomtiiJt 


Bur. Wci'IbonmePk 


Pungiew.GHvin 


.'h.iir-mnstcr and Vocalist 


Bass (ilasKow. 


•PicU.Q.Thumas 




Teuoi 


Battast 
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Name. 



Pierpoint, Bantock 
260 Plant, Joseph 

Poole, Robert 

Porter, A. 
♦Porter, Walter 

Porter, William 
♦Powell, Jno. Morris 
♦Power, John 

Priddy, William 
♦Pryor, Richard 

Pollen, William 

270^Bandall, A. 

Bandell, Monteith 
Baynham, B. 

Beid, James 

Benwick|Qeo. Bobt 

Bhodes, Bobert 

Bice, Frederick M. 
♦Bickard,H. 
♦Bobson, Thomas 

Bolfe, Foomess 
280 Bootham, S. 

Bosoher, Alfred F. 
♦Boose, William 

Bowe, William 

Bowe, W. 
♦Bowley. Christo- 
pher E. 

Bossell, W. J. 




Vocalist 

Lay Clerk, the Cathedral 

Vocalist 

Vocalist 

Choir-master 

Choir-master 

Lay Clerk, the Cathedral 

Vocalist and Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Cathedral Choir 

Cathedral Choir 

Teacher 

Assistant Vicar Choral 

Chorch Choir 

Church Choir 

Lay Clerk, the Cathedral 

Cathedral Choir 

Teacher and Vocalist 

CoUeije Chorch Choir 

Vocalist 

Condoctor and Teacher 

B. A., Teacher 

Vocalist 

Vocalist 

Cathedral Choir 

Choir-master 

Vocalist 



♦Sanderson, Henry 
♦Baovage, James 

♦Sawyer, H nrjr 
290 Scarsbrook, Fred. 

Schofield, Simeon 
♦Senior, John Edwin 

Shakespeare, Wm. 

Sh€u*p, James Fred. 

Sharp, Walter 

Shaw, Fred. Wm. 

Shaw, J. Bineley 

Shepley, D. Sntton 
♦Simpson, J. J. 
800*SkeltoQ. James 

Smith, C. E. 

Smith, Mc>ntem 
♦Smith, B. W. 

Smith, Thom.Syd'y 

St^han, E. 

Stevens. Edwin 

Stock, John A. 

9 



Teacher 
Vocalist 

Teacher 

Vocalist 

Vocalist 

Choir-master 

Vocalist 

Teacher 

Vocalist 

Vocalist 

College Chorch Choir 

Vocalist 

Cathedral Choir 

Conductor 

Teacher and Vocalist 

Vocalist 

Vicar Choral 

Choir-master and Teacher 

Choir-master 
Vocalist 



Bar, jOsnaborg St. 
iAlto I Canterbury. 
iBar. ITnlseHill. 
; Tenor I Liverpool. 
Bar. jHull. 

Beckenham. 
Tenor St. Asaph. 
Bar. Tipperary 
Tenor Bedhill. 
Bar. Bathgar. 
Bass Lincoln. 

Bass Truro. 
Bass Birmingham. 
Tenor West Kensing- 
ton Park. 
Tenor Leith. 
Bass Kilbum. 
Bass Canterbury* 
Bass Exeter. 
Bass Halifax. 
Tenor Cambridge.. 
Tenor Liverpool. 
Tenor Bristol. 
Bar. Birmingham. 
Bass Barnsbory. 
Bar. Junction Boad. 
Bass Truro. 
Tenor Manchester. 

Bar. Gloucester 

Boad, N. W. 

Bass Edinburgh. 
Bar. West Kensing- 
ton Park. 
Bar. Dumfries. 
Bass Bayswater. 
Bass Halifax. 
Tenor Glasgow. 
Tenor Portland Place 
Bass Soutliampton. 
Bass Kensington. 
Bar. Lincoln. 
Bass Southwell. 
Bass Windsor. 
Tenor Bipon. 

Ambleside. 
Tenor Upper ('lupton 
Tenor Peckham Bye. 

Dublin. 
Bar. Clapham. 

Croyden. 
Bar. St. Helier's. 
Bass Heme Hill. 



Voice Use aiid Stimulants. 



Thomloy, Jeremi'h 
Tjnn i.y, Cbarlee E. 

•Tipper, HBOry 
•Tomkinsim, Clins. 

Torron»,J. 

330 Tiaur. FerriB 

•Tapr, Arthur 

■Tnke. John 

TarnBT, J. J. 

Tnrner, J. W. 



DBlow.JBmeB 

Van Noorden, P, C. 

TiUa, Signer 

Ut Waildaine. C. 
Wadelj. Wm. Edw. 
•Walker, Edwin 

•Walker. Frtdmick 

Walker, Joaoph 
Walton, Juuiiw 
Ward. Frank 
Ward, Willium H, 
•Wanniin. John W. 



mafltor and Teaohfet 



niar and Vicar Choml 

dral Choir 

Lay Clerk, the Cnthedml 



ITathednU 
Lai' C'lertUie Cathedral 



CnlhedrBl Choii 
Cothcdral 



Lay Clerk, the Calhec 



Heokmondwik 
R«adiD<[. 
Kiay'H ilollege. 



ir Clapham Be 
Darling, oQ. 

)r Hulton. 
Hcrt-tord. 



,. — mpBteadH'd 
Brialol. 
" row-in-Jmi- 



Hammersraith. 
at. Asaph, 
ir Ijiiniionilerry. 

nersmith. 



Choral, Bt- Paol'e Cntlie- 

I 

Bnb.Precentor, UieCathEilrsl , 
Choir-masier and Teache 
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Wstbis.Theophiiae CI 
•WbIoIi, G. Hoirard C 

Wella.Wtillaue 

iiley. HonryE. V 
mie, Cliarlea A. (' 
1 loheod, W. W. ; 



Tenor! Am pthiU 8q- 
■" >r;Evesliain. 

jr^^l" Dalwiab. 



nboltWm. 
oder.J&nuL 



Coddnolor 

■ ly C^rk. tliB Cathedml 



Ttnor St. Asaph. 



•Wci|[bt.Fred.Thc». 
MO Yoong, Geo. Chas. 1 



AliSO 10 OTHEB3 WHO DID NOT WISH TBEIIl NauES 
PUKLISHBD. 
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